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Art. I. The Moral gmiy td Divine Revelation asserted 
and illustrated, in Eight Discourses preached before the 
University of Oxford in the Year 1821, at the Lee- 
ture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon 
of Salisbury. By the Rev. John Jones, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Archdeacon of Merioneth, and Rector of Tdan- 
bedr. 8vo. pp. 432. Parker, Oxford; Rivingtons, Lon- 
don. 1821. 


THOSE who are at all acquainted with the present state of 
religious opinion, can scarcely doubt the expediency of that 
enquiry which Mr. Jones has chosen for the subject of these 
Lectures. The moral tendency of Divirie Revelation has 
been more or less brought into question ever since the 
Reformation. The necessity of controverting one of the 
most unscriptural tenets of the Romish Church, the doctrine 
of nerit, imduced the advocates of the Protestant cause to 
use such strong language in speaking of the unworthiness of 
our good works, as to lay the foundation for the opposite, 
but equally fatal error of those, who decried them as unpro- 
fitable and unnecessary. The Church of England, indeed, 
never wanted divines, who were capable of preserving the 
middle course of truth ; and their writings, as well as her own 
authoritative language, have altogether exempted her from 
the charge of verging towards either extreme. While she 
has strongly Pe want the error of the Romanists, and 
maintained that the Holy Scriptures exclude all works from 
justification or election, she explains their language jas re- 
ferring only to confidence in works, or conceit of merit. She 
asserts, that their presence : not excluded, but necessarily 
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required to our justification, as also to the making of our 
election sure. She follows the great Apostle in declarin 

their necessity as conditions of acceptance ; while she strongly 
denies ‘‘ any causal efficiency in them, for procuring these 
or the like blessings of God; least of all for obtaining of 
eternal life, unto which good works are most necessary *.” 
Writers, however, have been found, not only without the 
pale of the Church, but also among those especially entrusted 
with the promulgation of her doctrines, who have either 
been incapable of drawing these accurate distinctions, or have 
been unwilling to submit their own private interpretations 
of Scripture to the correction of her collective wisdom. 
And, as in the earlier times of the Reformation, they were 
led by their zealous abborrence of popish doctrines to the 
very verge of Antinomianism ; so, in later years, from an ex- 
cessive anxiety to magnify the grace of the Gospel, and to 
counteract the injurious representations of those who ap- 
peared to lessen its value, by assigning too much power to 
human nature, and too mach weight to human virtue in the 
attainment of salvation, some divines have spoken so incau- 
tiously on this important point, as to make it seem doubtful 
whether it be indeed true, that God will not bestow eternal 
life on any but the righteous. Hence a notion prevails 
among many who esteem themselves to be Christians of no 
ordinary purity and strictness, that an evil life is not very 
dangerous, where there is a right belief: since faith in the 
uliar doctrines of the Gospel is essential to salvation ; 

ut the same necessity does not lie on us to live according 
to the precepts of Christ, as to believe in the divinity of 
his character, and the truth of his mission, and to rely upon 
the efficacy of his atonement. To counteract the mischiev- 
ous operation of such an opinion, Mr. Jones undertakes to 
shew, that the great object of Divime Revelation has ever 
beefi a moral one ; that it was originally given to retain man 
in that state of uprightness, in which he was created ; and 
that after the Fall it was renewed, as the Apostle says, at 
sandry times and in divers manners, for the purpose of re- 
covering him from the disease which he had contracted. 
** It was never,” as he says, “‘ a mere communication of spe- 
calative science, nor an arbitrary imposition of useless pre- 
cepts ;” but ‘ it was plainly the design of the Almighty, in 
revealing his will to man, to teach him the way of righteous 
ness, and to direct him to walk therein, to deter him from 
viee, and to shew him how inconsistent it is, not only with 
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the obedience due to his Creator, but with his own nature, 
with the perfection for which it was designed, and of which 
it was capable.” P. 25. 

With this view he argues, that this must have been the 
case, because God is shewn to be essentially holy by the re- 
presentations of his nature, which the Scriptures give us, 
aud by the history of his proceedings, which they contain *. 
He insists that God,. himself a holy Being, created man in 
his own image, a holy being also, after the likeness of his 
moral perfections, and that he intended him so to conti- 
nue +: that his imperfections and his corruption are caused 
by sin, which he brought into the world by his wilful dis- 
obedience to the divine command {: and as this disobedi- 
ence separated him from God, and rendered him the object 
of his wrath as a sinful creature, so his restoration to the 
divine favour must be attended by his restoration to 
that holiness which first recommended him to his Almighty 
Creator’s approbation §. He then shews that, in the reve- 
lation which God has made to man, he has provided him 
with ample means of moral improvement, by precepts of ho- 
liness, by symbolical institutions, by moral discipline, and by 
the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit]. He investi- 
gates the objections which have been taken against the moral 
tendency of revelation, and shews that they have originated 
in a misconception of some leading doctrines of the Gospel. 
And he enters at some length into an examination of two of 
these, the doctrine of salvation by faith 4, and the doctrine 
of election **, for the purpose of proving that, when pro- 
perly understood, they are by no means repugnant to his 
main position; for that the faith of the Gospel includes a 
belief of doctrines which contain in themselves the most 
powerful incentives to the performance of moral duties ; and 
that election, in its real scriptural sense, is av obligation to 
morality, in as much as it distinguishes from all others, those 
whom God knoweth to be his by this character, that they 
“ depart from iniquity.” 

This hasty sketch of the general scope and arrangement 
of these Lectures, may be sufficient to shew, that Mr. Jones 
has not entered upon a barren or unprofitable discussion. He 
has not employed himself in investigating abstract questions 
of theological science, in combating speculative errors, of 
in drawing subtle distinctions ; but he bas andertaken to de- 
fend and illastrate the moral tendency of Divine Revelation, 
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by shewing that the fundamental principle to which it re 
quires our assent is this, that God will not bestow eternal 
life on any but the righteous: a principle which the learned 
Bishop Bull does not hesitate to represent as more funda- 
mental than any article of our Creed; in as much as upon 
the supposition of its truth, the necessity of all the other ar- 
ticles depends. From the manner in which Mr. Jones dis- 
cusses this important subject, it is evident that he has care- 
fully considered it in all its bearings; and that he has been 
accustomed to draw from those pure wells of apostolic doc- 
trine which the labours of our best theologians have opened 
for our use. If his statements are sometimes less forcible 
than they might have been rendered, their deficiency in 
strength must be attributed to an excessive anxiety to lay 
the subject under consideration fully before his readers, 
Skilful compression would, doubtless, on many occasions, 
have added vigour to his reasoning; had the Sermons been 
shorter, they would have been more impressive. 

It appears, indeed, from the preface, that the whole of 
the volume, as now published, was not delivered from the 
pulpit : and, in several instances, Mr. Jones seems to have 
since introduced collateral discussions, with a view of more 
fully illustrating bis design, which will perhaps be considered 
rather as injurious impediments to the natural progress of 
his argument. But, that our readers may form their own 
judgment, we shall endéavour to let Mr. Jones speak for 
himself; by bringing forward some specimens of his rea- 
soning and his language, with a view of shewing how he has 
treated the more important and difficult parts of his subject; 
and the judicious use which he has often made of the oppor- 
tunities it afforded him of impressing upon the younger por- 
tion of his auditors those rules to which it behoves them to 
adhere, if they aspire after the honourable’ and responsible 
office of labourers in the vineyard of Christ, and hope for 
the reward of those who shall be approved of God as having 
rightly divided the word of truth. 

In his first Sermon, Mr. Jones undertakes to prove, that 
Divine Revelation is the only source of religious instruc- 
tion ; and that the design and tendency of that instruction 
has ever been the moral improvement of mankind. If man, 
he argues, was originally made by God, it must be n0 
less true that he was originally taught by the same divine 
Being. And he who first taught man, and endowed him 
with the capacity of understanding what he was taught, 
could alone restore his knowledge, if at any time he should 
have lost or corrupted it. But as all man’s knowledge im 
religion and morals must have been originally derived from 
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the instructions of his Creator; and as every renewed revela- 
tion of God’s will has been made for the purpose of keep- 
ing up in the mind of man a belief of his existence, and a 
knowledge of his will; we may infer that He who first 
willed man to be a holy and a happy creature, can have no 
other object in every subsequent manifestation of his will, 
but to enable man to recover his lost uprightness, and thus 
to restore him to his lost happiness. Divine Reyelation, if 
it be impartially examined, will be found clearly to demon- 
strate this truth: in it God has condescended to plead his 
own cause, and to repel the reproaches of the foolish, the 
insinuations of the crafty, and the daring blasphemies of 
shameless depravity, by exhibiting himself as a teacher of 
righteousness, and as a rewarder of those who diligently seek 
him fi the performance of those great moral precepts, obe- 
dience to which he has distinctly declared to be the only 
condition of his favour. 

This indeed is a truth so obvious to every impartial and 
unprejudiced reader of the Scriptures, that Mr. Jones 
seems to think that some apology may be required for pre- 
suming so ‘far upon the patience of his hearers, as to intro- 
duce before them a view of this subject, the plainness and 
simplicity of which, the least exercised in theological studies 
must at once perceive and acknowledge. But, while the 
present state of religious opinion shews, that it is by no 
means unseasonable to insist in the way of controversy upon 
the moral tendency of God’s word; the history of human 
conduct, and the strong testimony which it continually bears. 
to the; account of his fall, and to the influence of that evil 
principle then implanted in his nature, will ever render it 
necessary to appeal to his reason and his conscience in sup- 
port of the duty of obedience to a moral law promulgated 
by divine authority. 


“ Neither the flaming sword set to guard the Tree of Life, nor 
the burning terrors of Sinai, nor the clear though mild declara- 
tions of the Preacher on the Mount, have been able to secure the 
revelations of Heaven from being made subservient to the errors 
and the vices of men. Scarcely indeed is there any error or any 
vice, which has not at one time or other sought to sanction its 
enormity by some unhappy perversion of revealed truth. Doc- 
trines have been taught, as contained in the Book of God, com- 
pletely at variance with all moral obligation, and at once de- 
rogatory to His righteousness, and subversive of human virtue. 
This is attested by the whole current of that history which has 
informed us of the manner in which man has received the instruc- 
tions of his Maker, and which in truth is frequently nothing but 
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an account of the various misrepresentations to which the sacred 
Oracles have been subjected since they were first promulgated to 
the world. The ingenious subtleties of philosophy, and the wild 
fictions of poetic fancy, were equally employed in polluting that 
small stream of traditionary instruction, which, had it run clear, 
would have given men a correct, though a faint view of their ori- 
gin and their duty. But the hilGaglets and the poets of Paga. 
nism may perhaps be excused, from the difficulties by which they 
were surrounded ; a greater guilt and a greater misery must as- 
suredly fall upon those, who have corrupted even the plainest 
testimonies of God’s written word. The scepticism of the Sad- 
ducee, and the hypocrisy of the Pharisee, the uncleanness of the 
Nicolaitan, the ungovernable anarchy of the early Anabaptist, and 
the direct encouragement to wickedness afforded by the princi- 
ples of the Antinomian, together with those ever varying shades 
of error by which vice would fain conceal some part of its de- 
formity, seek each of them to support itself by a pretended regard 


to that word, which, in its design and in its form, is most clearly op. 
posed to them all.” P. 27. 


The cause of these various corruptions of the truth is pro- 


perly traced to the two opposite principles which contend for 
the mastery in the human heart. 


“ Men will have a religion; it is natural to them as creatures, 
and relieves that feeling of dependence of which they cannot be 
insensible, and it is their only solace in distress; but they will not 
restrain their passions ; these must be gratified, while they have ee 
means of gratifying them, and nothing can be admitted whic 


would insist upon that restraint as a necessary part of religion.” 
P, 32. 


The public teacher therefore, who wishes to adapt his in- 
structions to the real wants of his hearers, should be guided in 
their course, as Mr. Jones observes, by the course of revela- 
tion itself. He should ‘* ever make the law the schoolmaster 
to prepare his people for Christ.” He should duly instruot 
them in the principles of moral duty, and endeavour tho- 
roughly to convince them that to these principles they are 
bound to adhere; and then they will be prepared effectually 
to lay hold on the precious promises of the Gospel. 


“ It is thus alone that the glad tidings of the gospel can now be 
proclaimed without danger. Nothing is more true, than ‘ that 
Christ came to save sinners * ;’ and nothing is more obvious, than 
that this great truth is capable of the most shocking abuse. The 
sinner, ~ would really be benefited by it, must approach it with 
that due preparation, which a right knowledge of God and of him- 
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self can alone enable him to make. He, who knows God and 
himself, will acknowledge without difficulty his obligation to obey 
the law of God ; and he will be well aware, that from such obliga- 
tion no subsequent dispensation can ever release him. As the 
creature of God, he must be bound to obey his commands as long 
as he continues in existence. When therefore to such a person a 
prospect is opened of obtaining pardon for his manifold transgres- 
sions through Jesus Christ, he will be in no danger of perverting 
that pardon to unworthy purposes; he will receive it with grati- 
tude, as a dispensation of unmerited mercy, but he will not deceive 
himself with an idea, that because it relieves him from fear of ven- 
geance for his past crimes, it therefore gives him a licence for fu- 
ture irregularity. He knows that this is impossible ; he knows that 
he is under an indissoluble bond to obey the law of God; and that 
though the Almighty may forgive him his sins, that forgiveness 
can never diminish his obligation to obedience. Such a man, 
while he heartily thanks God for his mercy, will never abuse that 


mercy ; will never think that it lets him loose from his duty, or | 


changes the relation in which he stands to his Creator. And if 
the future pastor of the Church would preach the truth in Jesus, 
without danger of leading his people into error, it is thus that he 
must prepare himself, He must be thoroughly instructed in the 
whole system of revelation ; he must begin where that begins; he 
must trace it in its course, and mark the steps by which the divine 
dispensations have been advanced and developed ; and he must not 
apply that last healing unction of God’s goodness in Christ, till it 
can be done without the infringement of sound morals, and without 
diminishing the authority and obligation of the law of God.” P. 39. 


Having thus opened his subject, Mr. Jones proceeds in 
his second sermon, to state the arguments for the moral ten- 
dency of revelation which may be drawn from our knowledge 
of the nature of its author. Men, he observes, will serve 
God according to their ideas of his nature ; for the object of 
ali religious services being to conciliate his favour, those 
services will be offered to the Supreme Being in the form 
which may be thought most acceptable ta him ; and that form 
will obviously be thought most acceptable, which best accords 
with the notions men have learned to form of his attributes. 
But the nature of God is essentially holy, and thus it is re- 
presented to us in the Scriptures: and the history of the 
divine proceedings which they contain is an illustration of 
this great moral character of the divinity, as displayed in the 
government of mankind. 


‘ Looking at the whole of the divine proceedings, from the first 
creation of man to his final admission to the new Jerusalem, we 
shall see clearly that our Almighty and Omniscient Maker has 
exhibited throughout in the brightest colours, the portraiture of 
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his own righteousness; has acted from beginning to end, as we 


would say, upon moral principles, and stamped every transaction 
with the impress of his unfailing integrity.” P. 63. 


If then it be true, that as we think of God, so likewise we 
shall think of his service, and of the necessity of serving him 
at all; and if he be so represented in the Scriptures as to 
afford no pretence for supposing that he is otherwise than 
most pure and most holy; how can it be imagined that 
he will be satisfied with any service which is not recommen- 


ded by its purity, or that lis will can be performed by any 
but the righteous. 


‘‘ We profess” says Mr. Jones, “ to serve a Holy God, and yet we 
hope to please Him without holiness. The revelation which he has 
mmade of his will, and in which he has stamped in visible characters 
the impress of his own integrity, is yet so far misunderstood and mis- 
represented, as to become to many, not what its Divine Author in- 
tended it, an instrument of making them better, but a mean of lulling 
the conscience asleep, of healing its wounds slightly, and speaking 
peace to the sinner, when there is no solid ground of peace to his 
mind. Though the Almighty has declared in express tetms, that he 
is a God of righteousness, purity, and holiness ; though in all his deal- 
ings with mankind he has, by his promises and threatenings, by 
his rewards and punishments, shown the most unequivocal hatred 
of vice, and the most sincere regard for virtue; yet are there 
those who will not see, that his revelation is designed for the 
moral improvement of man, but draw from it excuses for their 
sin, and apologies for their iniquity. But surely, under whatever 
disguise this error may be concealed, it can arise from nothing but 
‘a love of sin, cherished and indulged in the heart. The character 
of Divine Revelation is too strongly marked to admit of any but a 
wilful perversion of its truths in support of criminal conduct. It 
has some things which possibly we cannot understand ; but it has 
nothing, which an honest man can mistake as: showing any favour 
to vice. The God, whom it reveals, is revealed as infinitely holy, 
just, and true ; and the religion which it teaches, partakes of the 
same holiness, is invested with the same mantle of justice and the 
same robe of purity. Coming from the fountain of goodness, and 
protessing to lead men thither, it must, in reason, and it does in 
fact, carry with it no small portion of the goodness from which it 
emanated, and has in all its provisions a direct tendency to plant 
and to cherish a love of real virtue in those who duly receive and 
faithfully obey its instructions.” P. 78. 


No more convincing proof can be afforded us of what God 
intended that man should be, than that contained in the 
record of his character as originally formed by his Maker. God 
made man holy, for he created him in his own image: the 
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pensities and the capacities which he gave him, all fitted 
Kim for the object of his creation, which was the promotion 
of God’s glory ; and for the end of his existence, which was 
the enjoyment of that happiness inseparable from God's fa- 
vour. He fell indeed from that state of purity and happiness 
in which God had placed him ; but this was the consequence 
of disobeying the will of God, and every fresh revelation 
made to him of that will, as its primary object has been his 
restoration to the original character and privileges of his 
natare, must have had a moral tendency, or it would not 
liave been calculated to answer that end for which the infinite 
wisdom of God vouchsafed to bestow it. 

Such appears to us to be the natural scope of Mr. Jones’s 
argument; but the third sermon which is devoted to its il- 
lustration, is of a very desultory character; and we have 


often failed in tracing the clue by which he has been guided — 


through the several disquisitions of which it is composed. 

In the fourth sermon Mr. Jones shews, that the fall of man 
was the consequence of his own act; that his misery is the 
elfect of his sin; and that there is no appearance in Scrip- 
ture of any decree which made the fall of man necessary, no 
preteens therefore for drawing any argument from this me- 
aticholy eyent which may destroy the moral motives to obe- 
dience, or annibilate the moral guilt of transgression. The 
cause of that change which took place in the relations be- 
tween man and his Creator, the reason why he was condemned 
to misery by Him who formed him at first, and formed him 
for happiness, are assigned by revelation in the plainest and 
most intelligible terms: and as Mr. Jones observes, it would 
be well for the peace and virtue of man, if instead of pre- 
sumptueusly inquiring further, and employing himself in 
forming schemes and systems of subtle but perverse ingenu- 
ity, he would rest contented with this plain declaration of 
the truth, and consider with the attention it deserves, the 
important moral lesson it is designed to teach him. 


And is it possible,” says he, “ to conceive any thing better calcu- 
lated to impress the hearts of allmen with an utter detestation of every 
kind and degree of sin, than this short history of its ruinous effects, 
in the very outset of Divine Revelation? This plain narrative, 
perplexed by no sophistical difficulties, is surely entitled to our 
most attentive consideration. For when we refiect, what was the 
state of things before this root of bitterness was introduced among 
them: when we view the peace and happiness and blessed harmon 
of every thing in heaven and earth, and see the Almighty himself 
smiling in benevolence upon the pure enjoyments of his creatures ; 
aod yet that all this was changed at once into gloom and wretch- 
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edness the moment sin was committed ; it is impossible not to dis. 
cern the detestable depravity and insufferable pollution of what 
could thus defile and deface the works of an All-wise and Omnipo- 
tent Creator. It is stamped at once as odious in the sight of God, 
and ruinous toman. And it must surely be acknowledged, that 
the revelation, which thus commences with a detail of the sad ef- 
fects of sin, in destroying’ the fair fabric of human happiness, does 
lay a strong basis of moral instruction, by showing, in an instance 
calculated to interest the whole race of man, that the commission 
of sin cannot consist with his well-being. It originally deprived 
the creature of his Maker’s favour, and it must for ever continue to 
be offensive to that essential righteousness, which belongs to the 
immutable nature of God.** P, 142. 


When his subject leads him to consider the calvinistic 
doctrine of decrees, as it may seem to furnish an argument 
against the moral tendency of revelation, y destroying the 
free agency and consequent moral responsibility of man to 
whom the revelation has been given; he speaks in beco- 
ming terms of the presumption of those, who thus affect to 
be wise above what is written; and having violently severed 
a few passages of Scripture from their context, proceed to 
construct upon their own interpretation of these passages, a 
system a great part of which rests upon nothing but their 
own gratuitous assumption; while it stands as 4 system in 
direct opposition to the manifest tenour of the whole lan- 
guage of those divine oracles, to the meaning of which it 
was designed to furnish a clue. 


*¢ Be it, that the Omniscient, foreseeing the fall of his creature, 
did provide a remedy for that fall even before it had taken place : 
what then? Because His mercy was = to devise means by 
which the total destruction of man might be prevented, is it just or 
reasonable or decent to conclude, that any part of that destruction 
was owing to His decree ? No such decree appears in Scripture ; 
and we may therefore fairly aver, that it has existed only in the 
imaginations of those, who, upon so awful a subject, have too much 
indulged their own fancied infallibility. The ground upon which 
so audacious a charge was made ought surely to have been, not 
only firm, but prominently conspicuous ; which in this instance is 
far from being the case. Their argument rests upon this, that 
whatever God foresees, He must therefore have decreed : and why 
so? Because the understanding of these men cannot reconcile the 
foresight with the contingency of future events. Where will human 

ce stop? If these men cannot understand and reconcile all 
the apparent difficulties of the divine proceedings, does it follow, 
that the Almighty himself cannot? Or is it too humiliating to ac- 
knowledge, that the ‘ judgments’ even of the Omniscient are, ac- 
cording te the declarations of his word, * unsearchable, and his 
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ways past finding out *?’ As to all mere difficulties, in reconciling 
one part of those * judgments’ with another, this answer ought in 
every case to be sufficient; that where we see but a part.of God’s 
proceedings, it does not become us to decide d ically u 

the whole. Receiving each separately with a full assurance of 
faith, as God has been pleased to reveal it, we should rely upon 
His wisdom and justice, that at last every thing will appear con- 


sistent, and perfectly consonant to the purest benevolence and the 
most exact equity.” © P. 152. 


The subject is thus placed upon safe grounds, and grounds 
upon which every man who professes the faith of Christianit 
in that humble spirit by which a Christian ought to be distin- 
guished, will be content to leave it. 

Mr. Jones however has deemed it necessary to carry his 
_— further: he imagines, that there is not that diffi- 
culty in conceiving the fore-knowledge of future events to be 
consistent with their contingency which has been generally 
felt. The attempt which he has made to illustrate the sub- 
ject, will probably be more satisfactory to his own mind than 
to others. The subject ever will remain difficult; and we 
see not why we should be unwilling to acknowledge its diffi- 
culty. ‘‘ God's ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as 
our thoughts :” we can only know in part, for the subject is 
far too mighty to be comprehended by the limited grasp of 
our intellectual faculties. Surely then, if it be not deroga- 
tory to our character as rational beings, to withhold our deci- 
sion respecting any question proper'y within our ken, until 
we have it placed Bx us in all its bearings; it never can 
degrade us to acknowledge, that we cannot find out the Al- 
mighty to perfection: and that we are baffled in all oar en- 
deavours to bring his attributes, and the operations of his 
secret counsels, clearly within our view and comprehension. 
But, thoagh we may not be able to understand fully how the 
divine fore-knowledge is. consistent with human free agency ; 
and though language may fail us, when we endeavour to ex- 
plain even our limited concn ent of such a subject to others ; 
and we may find that after all our labour, we have “‘ darkened 
counsel by words without knowledge ;” still there is no diffi- 
culty at all in believing that perfect knowledge is an attribute 
of the Divinity, and that he has endowed man with free 

agency, and rendered the latter entirely consistent with the 
former. ‘These propositions we may reasonably, and we 
ought entirely to believe, because we receive them upon the 
authority of God. For it must be a strangely perverted 
mind which will not allow that such authority affords a far 
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more rational ground for belief, than any apparent difficulties 
which may present themselves to us when we attempt to dis- 
cuss the question can suggest for scepticism. 

Another opinion bas been hazarded respecting the effect of 
sin upon the relation subsisting between God and man, 
which, if it could be maintained, would effectually destroy 
that moral bearing of revelation for which Mr. Jones is con- 
tending. 


Jones on Divine Revelation. 


** It has been asserted that sin is not so displeasing to God in 
some persons as in others; by which it would appear, that it is not 
sin which the Almighty hates, but the persons by whom it is com- 
mitted: for while some fall under his heaviest displeasure for their 
wickedness, others, though guilty of the same wickedness, find no 
diminution of his favour.”” P. 164. 


‘This monstrous doctrine has been seriously defended by 
reference to the case of David: but, as Mr. Jones has 
shewn, that case when carefully considered will afford it no 
sanction. ‘The message of the prophet to the offending 
monarch, and the grievous temporal punishments by which 
his sin was followed, mark in strong colours the wrath and 
vengeance of a most just God. And, unless we deny-the 
eflicacy of contrite confession and unfeigned repentance in 
restoring the sinner to the favour of his offended Creator, we 
surely can see nothing like an encouragement to sin in the 
extension of the divine mercy to David. 


‘¢ He was a sinner, but nota hardened sinner. If he was emi- 
nent in crime, he was also no less eminent in contrition. ‘The 
tears which he shed, the groans which he uttered, the unqualified 
acknowledgment which he made of his own criminality, show, that 
he was far from seeking to justify his conduct, or hide from himself 
or others its shocking turpitude and depravity. And let it be ob- 
served, that the remission of the most awful part of the punishment 
was not announced to him, till he had made that nokaawladaeeht.” 
P. 168. 


Mr. Jones is therefore fully justified in his assertion, that 


* The Almighty took care that his treatment of David should 
be to no man an apology for transgression. He vindicated in the 
clearest manner the purity of his own attributes, and gave an emi- 
nent proof of his eternal detestation of sin, and of the consequences 
which are for ever annexed to it by the order of his providence.” 
P. 169. 


It being then clear, that iniquity alone caused the separa- 
tion between man and his Maker ; and the history of the Fall, 
by which this truth is established, proving most plainly, that 
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the revelation contained in the Scriptures, was intended to 
impress men with a conviction, that sin ever was, and ever 
will be odious in the sight of God: the next argument in 
support of the moral tendency of divine revelation, is drawn 
by Mr. Jones, from the mode of recovering the divine favour 
which it points out to man. All the different denominations 
of Christians who admit the anthority of the Old and New 
Testaments, agree, that they reveal to us the plan and means 
of our restoration to unalloyed and uninterrupted happiness ; 
but, agreeing in this, they differ most widely from each other 
in their ideas of the nature of the plan and means which they 
profess to find in them. If it can be shewn, that the Scrip- 
tures hold out to us no hope of a favourable acceptance with 
God, independent of a restoration to holiness ; this will in it- 
self very materially affect the moral character of revelation, 
and greatly ‘“‘ enhance its moral bearings” upon the conduct 
of those by whom it is received. To establish this position, 
is the main object of Mr. Jones, in his fifth sermon. As we 
are plainly taught, that man was deprived of his happiness in 
the enjoyment of God’s favour on account of his transgression; 
and that ‘‘ with God there is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning ;” we might infer, even if the Scriptures had been 
silent on the subject, that man cannot be restored to that fa- 
vour, while he persists. in the very course by which it was 
originally forfeited. 


“This consequence,” says Mr. Jones, ‘* appears to follow so 
necessarily from the consideration of God’s unchangeable nature, 
and the very idea of consistency and truth, that it cannot be de- 
nied without an evident contradiction to the plainest principles of 
sober reagoning.”? P. 180. 


But we are not left to the unassisted guidance of our 
reason for the discovery of this important truth. The lan- 
guage of Holy Writ, upon the subject, is peculiarly ex- 
plicit. The text which Mr. Jones has chosen for the Ser- 
mon before us, Hebrews xii. 14, clear and satisfactory as it 
is alone, is only one of innumerable passages bearing testi- 
mony in the fullest and the plainest manner to the same effect, 
And as Mr. Jones remarks, this doctrine so powerfully influ- 
ential upon the entire cast and diameter of man, 


‘“¢ Does not rest upon any single text, however explicit, nor even 
upon an accumulation of texts, nor upon the inferences deduced 
from them ; it forms rather the great leading idea which rung 
through the whole of revelation, upon which the plan itself is made 
to turn, and to which all its propositions and declarations directly 
terid, as to their ultimate object.” P. 183. | 
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Upon this part of his subject, as might be expected, he 
expatiates throughout the remainder of his discourse ; shew- 
ing, by a review of the whole scheme of our religion as it 
was gradually developed ; first, by the announcement of mercy, 
which the Almighty, even in the moment of wrath, and 
when passing sentence upon the sin of our first parents, con- 
descended to make to them; and then, by the various reve- 
lations of bis gracious purposes made to patriarchs and pro- 
phets, and in the law of Moses, until that time when “ life 
and immortality were brought to light” through the Gospel ; 
that before man could again see that Lord, from whose 


presence he was banished by sin, he must regain the holiness 
which he had thus lost. 


‘« ¢ The law of Moses,’ as he observes, using the words of the 
learned Dr, Hammond, ‘ had a two-fold aspect ; on one side it re- 
presented to its observers that original law and first covenant, 
which God made with Adam in Paradise, and which demanded 
unsinning obedience ; and on the other it carried the mind forward 
to that second covenant of mercy, in which, as the terms of accept- 
ance would be less rigid, so the means of fulfilling them would be 
more ample and more efficient.’ But viewed in either light, it 
still taught the same lesson of God’s hatred of sin and love of inte. 

ty. In its moral precepts, rightly understood, it deserved clearly 
the character given it by St. Paul of ‘ holy, just, and good * 
and if from the weakness of man it failed to make him like itself, it 
must yet have impressed him with a sense, that the God, who gave 
so good a law, and insisted upon its being obeyed, was himself 
good, and could take delight in nothing-but what was just. And 
even in its typical institutions, it was designed evidently to carry 
the mind beyond itself, and to impress it with higher and purer 
ideas. All its ablutions, and all its sacrifices; all its sacramental 
rites, and all the care which it prescribed before any sacred work 
should be entered upon, proceeded upon this plain principle, that 
God'could not be approached without preparation ; and that the 
preparation required was intended to remove what was displeasing 
to Him, and to supply what was approved in his sight. Rtn 
these rites may be conceived to be merely ceremonial, and how- 
ever confined in their effect, still they were calculated to instruct 
those who used them in this truth, that the God whom they ap- 
proached was a Holy God, and required holiness of some kind or 
other in those who presumed to draw near to Him. Their notions 
of that holiness might be gross and carnal, but some notion they 
must have had, that the Being, who commanded them so carefully 
to cleanse themselves before they appeared in his presence, was in 
his nature essentially and peculiarly pure, that He hated sin and 
delighted in goodness. Every thing they heard and saw tended to 
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inspire them with this idea. His people were a holy people ; his 
priesthood was a holy priesthood, set apart for his service by much 
and solemn preparation ; his house was a holy house, and even in 
that house, though the whole of it was holy, yet the which 
was honoured by the more immediate display of the Divine glory 
was distinguished by a correspondent increase of sanctity. In 
every step which men took towards God, they were called upon to 
purify themselves, and the nearer any one was permitted to ap- 
proach to Him, the greater was the necessity of his being cleansed 
from sin, and the greater was the holiness with which it was neces- 
sary he should be invested. All this might no doubt be suffered to 
pass away without effect ; but it cannot be denied, that one clear 
principle is distinctly marked throughout, that the holiness of God's 
nature is displayed in a striking manner, and that the lesson is again 
and again inculcated, that no man can come to Him acceptably 
without in some degree participating in his holiness.’’ P. 198, 


In the Gospel, as it completed the revelation of God’s 
willto man, the necessity of holiness is set before us in, 
the fullest and clearest manner; and as no motive which 
could bind us to its performance is passed over in silence ; 
so no plea can be afforded for the omission of any branch 
of moral duty, either by any ambiguity in the terms in which 
the precepts of our Saviour were delivered, or by the 
slightest imperfection in that example of holiness which he 


condescended himself to afford as, in his own conduct, as a 
partaker of our nature. 


“It would be unpardonable,” says Mr. Jones, *‘ not to remark 
the force of the Apostle’s expression, (1 Thess. iv. 7.) we are 
‘ealled unto holiness;’ in modern language we should express the 
same idea by saying, that holiness was our profession. It is thus 
we say, that divinity is the profession of a clergyman, that medi+ 
cine is the profession of a physician, and that arms are the profes- 
sion of a soldier: and it is readily understood and slideed, that 
whatever is a man’s profession, to that he is bound to devote his 
time and attention, and in that it is expected he has made a pro- 
ficiency. And precisely in this sense does the Scripture repre- 
sent holiness to be the profession of a Christian; not merely that 
his profession is a holy profession, but that the very object and 
essence of the profession itself is holiness, ‘To this Christians are 
called, this is their business, this they are to cultivate continually, 
this is the mark to which all their endeavours should be directed, 
Sin they renounced at their very entrance on this profession ; and 
having renounced sin, they were prepared to commence the 
practice of holiness: so well is the business of our moral im 
ment arranged, so clearly is the intention of the Gospel to secure 
that improvement set before us, if we would bat attend to its plain 
intimations ! And not only by plain intimations and the clearest 
inferences is this improvement required from us, but by express 
and positive injunctions.” P. 214, 
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One objection to Mr. Jones’s view of the subject still re- 
mains to be considered and removed. There are those 
who, while they allow the force of all that he has stated 
respecting the earnestness with which the necessity of fol- 
lowing after holiness is urged in.the Gospel, will yet evade 
all the moral force of the injunction, by teaching that this ho- 
liness, without which, no man shall be accepted by God, is 
an imputed holiness, the holiness of Christ; not a holiness 
which we are to improve by exercise and practice, or which 
consists in the conformity of our thoughts, words, and actions 
to the will of God; but a holiness which has been wrought 
out for us by our Saviour’s obedience, the merits of which 
are imputed to us, when we, by faith, are united to him, and 
which, as some conceive, not only makes up for the defects 


of our services, but renders them altogether unprofitable, if 
not unnecessary. 


“The doctrine of imputed righteousness,” Mr. Jones candidly 
allows, “ is supported certainly by great names, and has been 
adopted by good men; and as it was understood by them may 
perhaps be capable of a sense not inconsistent with sound morality. 
But it is capable also of an interpretation pernicious in itself, and 
most dangerous in its tendency. In the sense in which it is really 
to be found in Scripture, it means precisely that justification by 
which Almighty God is pleased, for Christ’s sake, to account 
one, who was a sinner, a righteous man on his repentance. but 
when it is said, that the righteousness of Christ is wholly im- 
puted to us, an assertion is made, for which as there is no ground 
in the word of God, so is it apparently inconsistent with the whole 
scheme of our redemption, inconsistent with the very sacrifice 
Christ himself made for sin upon the cross, and with the sancti- 
fying influence of the blessed Spirit.”? P. 220. 


In the next Sermon, the author shews that the revelation 
made by God to man, has amply provided for his moral im- 
provement ; as it contains precepts fully adequate to correct 
what may be wrong in his principles and practice, and to en- 
force every part of his duty ; as it provides for the perpetu- 
ation of external institutions, all directed to the same im- 
portant objects; as it has established a system of moral dis- 
cipline ; and as it enables us to seek and obtain the sanctify- 
ing influences of the Holy Spinit On the latter head, his 
statements are very short, and as it appears to us insufficient, 
singularly so, when compared with the great, and perhaps 
unnecessary length of his remarks upon the former divisions 
of his subject. If we are to attribute this ill-placed brevity 
to want of room, we have reason to lament:-that he did not 
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compress within a narrower compass, much of the former 
part of this discourse. For the extent and nature of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, as a moral guide, is so differently 
understood ; and the erroneous opinions which are maintained 
upon the subject, are so many, and their effect is so mis- 
chievous, that it was a topic to which Mr. Jones might have 
applied the powers of his mind with advantage to his imme- 
diate hearers ; and to all who are accustomed to receive with 
more than ordinary attention and respect, the arguments of 
a divine, holding so responsible a situation, as that which he 
was appointed to fill. It came also peculiarly recommended 
to him by the circumstances of the times; for the greatest, 
and the most prevailing errors to which Christians are now 
exposed, are those which are built upon a misconception 
of the operations of the Holy Spirit: and, when popular 
writers have so far misrepresented the office of the Comforter, 
as to render man a mere machine, irresistibly impelled by his 
impulses ; it seemed to fall particularly within the scope of 
Mr. Joues’s argument, to shew the unscriptural character of 
a doctrine, which, at least by inference, dusted the moral 
tendency of revelation, as it leaves it without a subject, on 
which its moral influence can be exerted. 

The object of the seventh Sermon is to prove, that the 
doctrine of Salvation by Faith, is not repugnant to the moral 
tendency of revelation. After some remarks upon the dif- 
ference between “‘ Justification” by Faith, and “ Salvation” 
by Faith; the former meaning that remission of sins which 
takes place at baptism, and is therefore antecedent to, and 
wholly distinct from final Salvation; the author observes, 
that the word “ saved” does not always mean an admission 
into a state of eternal happiness. 


** As to be ‘ justified’ stands for being acquitted from previous 
guilt, so to be ‘ saved’ stands for being rescued from the present 
power and influence of those sins, in which, while men continue, 
they are considered as sunk in hopeless perdition.”” P. 290. 


Bat without further insisting upon this meaning of the 
term, which yet he rightly considers as entitled to great at- 
tention, Mr. Sine proposes to take Salvation by Faith, in 
the sense of ultimate and final admission into Heaven at the 
day of judgment; and to shew that this doctrine, when 
properly ae A does not diminish the force of moral 
obligation under the Gospel. ‘The basis of man’s salvation 
is the satisfaction made by Jesus Christ, in our nature, to 
the justice of his Father, oflended by our transgressions, He 
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thus purchased redemption for us; and having obtained it, 
he bestows it upon us on certain conditions, which he has 
clearly promulgated in his Gospel ; and tho first of these con- 
ditions is, that we believe in the efficacy of that atonement 
and satisfaction thus made for us. The necessity of Faith is 
clearly proved, as it is the first principle by which we take 
any interest in religion at all; for he who cometh to God 
must believe that he is: and the necessity of faith in those 
peculiar doctrines, which are the characteristics of Christi- 
anity, stands upon the same ground ; for he who calls him- 
self a disciple of Christ, must believe what he has taught 
him, of his nature and offices. And this faith, when it is sin- 
cere, will have a practical eflicacy ; for no man can believe 
from his heart, that God exists, and that he will reward or 
punish men according to their deeds, without feeling the ne- 
cessity of so regulating his conduct, as to obtain an approv- 
ing sentence from his Almighty Judge. And if he also be- 
lieves, that it is only through the mediation of Jesus Christ, 
and by virtue of his acknowledgment of him as one of those 
whom he died to save, that this approving sentence can be ob- 
tained; he will be powerfully induced by this belief to obey 
the commandments, as well as to rely on the promises of 
Him, through whose interference on his behalf, he looks for 
final acceptance. Such is the proper, operation of faith upon 
the mind ; and when it thus operates, far from being repug- 
nant to the moral tendency of the word of God, it supplies 
us with the most powerful of all motives for obedience to the 
precepts of holiness which that word contains. But, though 
it is easy to shew, that a true faith, a faith founded upon 
avd accompanied by a competent knowledge of the articles 
which it ought to embrace, and a competent acquaintance 
wth the rule of life, will be productive of sound mofals ; no- 
thing ts more mischievous than fo teach that faith, however 
qualified, must be attended with the same good effects. 


** Ignorant men,” as Mr. Jones truly remarks, “ are told by men 
nearly as ignorant as themselves, that faith must necessarily bring 
forth the fruit of holy living; and when they have once persuaded 
themselves that they have this faith, they are satisfied that their 
lives must be good, because they are possessed of the faith from 
which a good life is said necessarily to spring. But, unhappily, they 
are not taught in what the real efficacy of faith, taken by itself, con- 
sists, nor yet the necessity of knowledge to direct the operations of 
their faith. Having faith, they are supposed to have every thing ; 
whereas, in fact, they have not the materials upon which a true 
faith can be built. ‘Their feelings are excited, but their igno- 
rance is not removed. ‘The method of proceeding ought to be 
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yao the reverse; their ignorance should be removed, before their 
eelings are addressed at all.” P. 304, 


This is lamentably true; and the author has pointed out 
an excellent mode of counteracting the prevailing errors on 
this fundamental subject, when he recommends that the two 
principles of faith and knowledge should be considered sepa- 
rately, that its own weight and importance being assigned to 
each, their respective influences on the question under con- 
sideration may be precisely discerned. 

It is evident, he observes, that, in order of time, a certain 
degree of knowledge must precede any degree of faith; we 
must know God before we can believe on Him: we must be 
informed that he sent his Son into the world, and that this 
Son died and suffered certain things for our sakes, before we 
can acknowledge him in the character of our Redeemer. 
Nor is this all, the knowledge which is necessary before our 
belief can be that true faith which will produce a good life, 
must inform us not only what our Saviour did, but what he 
taught; it must represent him to us as our instructor, giving 
us precepts to which we should conform; and as our king, 
issuing commands to which we owe obedience, as well as our 
great High Priest, making atonement for our sins. 


‘© When the understanding has been thus duly enlightened, both as 
to the objects of belief and matters of practice, it is the office of faith 
to excite the will and the affections to embrace what is proposed to 
them, and to obey what is enjoined them. Faith, though not itself 
the rule of life and manners, is yet the most powerful motive from 
which obedience to that rule can proceed, nowledge, though it 
informs us accurately what we are to do, and lays before us the 
reasons why we should do it, is yet but a weak motive to action. 
Thus it may tell us, that a life of profligacy and debauchery is 
displeasing to Almighty God, and that He will punish with eternal 
damnation all who continue in it ; but if there be not some other 
principle to infuse a spirit into this information, and give it a hold 
upon our affections, no adequate effect will follow. But when by 
faith we really embrace this great truth as interesting to ourselves ; 
when we do indeed believe, that God is a righteous Judge, and will 
execute vengeance upon the transgressors of his laws, then are our 
minds supplied with a motive sufficiently strong to excite our fears, 
and by those fears to withdraw our affections from evil. Faith 
places us, in a manner, in the presence of the Almighty, and being 
truly * the evidence of things not seen,’ brings them with so lively 
a representation before our mind’s eye, that. we fee) them with an 
impression little short of that, which immediately strikes upon our 
senses. And thus we see with what truth and propriety the fruit of 
good living is attributed to faith. wee in this view, considered only 
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as the motive of obedience, it will readily be acknowledged the lead- 
ing principle of virtuous conduct ; and as men constantly attribute 
their actions to that which formed the motive whence they proceed- 
ed, faith being in effect the sole motive of a good life,is entitled to be 
considered as its sole parent and cause.” P. 308. 


To the objection which is sometimes made to this mode of 
reasoning, that, though it may zpply to faith in a general 
sense, it does not apply to the faith of the Gospel; because 
this faith has a different object, and expressly excludes the 
co-operation of morality in the business of justification; Mr. 
Jones replies, by appealing to the chapter before him (Heb, 
x1.) for proof, that the faith therein apenen of in every al- 
leged instance produced the goud works of obedience; and 
that this faith was of the same nature as the faith of the 
Gospel. And, when it is further urged that the apostle St. 
Paul seems so decidedly to determine that Christians are 
saved by faith without works *, that it appears difficult after 
all to find any place for good morals, or any need of them 
in the business of salvation ; a refutation is furnished to this 
objection also by an examination of the real meaning of the 
apostle’s words ; who speaks not of moral works as the con- 
ditions of salvation, but of the impossibility of so adhering 
to the terms of the law, as to claim salvation as the merited 
wages of obedience. He does not contend, that God does 
not require at our hands the works of righteousness, as the 
conditions of his favour; but that man cannot plead, and 
must not trust in his performance of them, as the meritorious 
cause of his salvation. 

After shewing the process by which St. Paul opened the 
doctrines of the Gospel to bis heathen auditors ; first teaching 
them to know God, then how to serve him, and what he 
expected from them, that thas acquainted with their own un- 
worthiness and lost condition, they might be led to repent- 
ance, and by repentance might be prepared for the faith of 
the Gospel, and for that obedience which, when thus founded 


upon knowledge, it is capable of producing; Mr. Jones con- 
tinues thus; 


‘“« How differently do many preach the Gospel at present ! Look- 
ing only at one point in that Divine Revelation, and considering 
the rest as of little use and importance, and requiring no prepara- 
tion of previous knowledge in their hearers, they tell them at once, 
to ‘ believe in Jesus Christ and they shall be saved.t’ And they 
tell them a great and interesting truth: but those who hear it, are 
not always qualified to understand it. They have not yet been 
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long enough the disciples of the Baptist, to make them fit for the 
Mightier Teacher, who succeeded him: they have not yet sufficiently 
understood the nature of repentance, to be capable of receivin 

with safety the pardon of their sins; they have not sat long enoug 

in the lower form of moral discipline, before they are pressed on 
to the higher mysteries of evangelical truth. It is astonishing to 
think, that when Almighty God judged it necessary to send an au- 
thorized messenger before the face of his Son, to prepare his way, 
and to declare that the preparation required was to consist in re- 
pentance, any man can so far mistake the nature of the Gospe! as 
to imagine, that the remission it promises can in any case be oo 
without repentance. But this is not the only fault that has been 
eomnntted. The faith itself is not explained; the character of 
Christ is not opened ; even his own precepts, his own laws, his own 
threatenings are not made a part of his own Gospel. Faith confined 
to one article of the Christian creed is made the whole of religion ; 
and those, who dare to urge the injunctions of the Gospel, -and 
the commandments and the laws of God, are condemned as the 
enemies of God and of Christ, defamers of the Gospel, and teach, 
ers of a morality with which the power and the purity of faith 
cannot consist. The unkindness of this reflection we cannot but 
lament, but its justice we can never allow. Its absurdity is indeed 
palpable enough. None certainly have a greater regard for the 
faith of the Gospel, and none show that regard in a more beco- 
ming manner, than they who press upon their hearers with an 
earnestness, answerable to their own conviction, the necessity of 
* adorning that faith by denying all ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and living soberly, righteously, and godly *’ in this our pilgrimage 
upon earth. Laying their foundation deep in the first principles 
of all religion, in the knowledge of God and his attributes, and the 
moral obligations thence arising, and applying the gracious Conso- 
lations of faith to calm and encourage the awakened conscience, 
they take the best method to build up the man of God, and, pre- 


pare him by the practice of virtue here for the enjoyment of hap- 
piness hereafter.”’ P. 335. 


In the eighth sermon Mr. Jones proposes to shew, that 
the doctrine of clection, as it is really taught in the Seri 
tures, is favourable to good morals. {n examining whether 
the doctrine in question be a scriptural doctrine or not, he 
first considers it as teaching that ‘* some individuals or com- 
munities have been chosen out of mankind for the enjoyment 
of peculiar advantages, temporal or spiritual, in this world ;” 
and secondly, as it represents some individuals, as selected 
for partaking of eternal happiness in the world ‘to come.” 
With regard to election, in the first of these two senses, there 
can be no question that it is taught in the Scriptares. The 
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cases of the Jews, until the coming of our Saviour, and of the 
Christian Church ever since, are sufficient to establish it re- 
specting communities; and the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
the apostles are all instances of individual election in this 
sense. In the second sense of the ‘doctrine, Mr. Jones con- 
siders it to be more difficult to determine, whether any 
grounds are laid for it in Scripture or not. He is clearly of 
opinion, that its advocates have confounded the two senses ; 
and that they have thus adduced many passages of Scripture 
to prove the truth of the doctrine, as applied to the eternal 
condition of individuals, which belong exclusively to that 
sense, in which all Christians are said to be God’s elect. And 
hence he conceives it has happened, that St. Paul has been 
supposed by some to be so great an advocate for this point 
of faith. 

‘* Possibly,” he says, ‘‘ this apostle may bave made a few 
observations, which seem to apply immediately to personal 
election, but the general drift of his argument, when closely 
examined, will be found to lie in quite a different direction.” 
(p. 358.) The passages which he brings forward to support 
his opinion, that the election of some individuals to eternal 
happiness is taught in the Scriptures, do not appear to us to 
prove the point. They teach indeed, in clear and explicit 
terms, the fore-knowledge of God: and surely it cannot be 
made a doubt, that he who knows all things, he to whom past 
and future are alike present, knows what will be the final 
state of all men. But to us they do not prove the elec- 
tion of individuals to eternal life, in the same sense in which 
communities are said to be elected to temporal or spiritual 
privileges in this life. They do not prove the arbitrary ir- 
respective election of the Calvinists, which is the point in 
debate; but they certainly leave no room to doubt that, 
which indeed neither Calvinists nor anticalvinists have never 
disputed, namely, ‘ that if any individual of the human race 
be saved, he will owe his salvation to the free grace of God, 
electing him to a happiness to which his best qualications are 
not adequate, and bestowing upon him a gift to which his best 
services do not entitle him.” P. 375. 

It seems indeed clear, that Mr. Jones disclaims election in 
the calvinistic sense. He tells us, that ‘‘ the election of God 
is in every sense parallel to moral duty, and coincident with 
moral integrity ; and that those who in Scripture are repre- 
sented as elected, are those who are most eminently distin- 
guished for religion and virtue; and though he does not 
state in plain terms, that their election is only rendered sure 
by their perseverance in holiness ; or guard with sufficient 
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care against the error of those, who represent the righteous- 
ness of the elect to be the consequence, and not the condition 
of their final election to satel happiness; yet it seems ne- 
cessary to his argument that we should so understand him; 
since in no other sense can the doctrine of election be re- 
garded as a motive to morals, or adduced as a proof that the 
Scriptures, in which it is stated to be found, have a moral 
tendency. 

In the following passage Mr. Jones shews, that his opinions 
on the subject of election do not lead him into those errors, 
which the advocates of Calvinism have so assiduously propa- 


gated, with an effect deeply injurious to the moral influence 
of our holy religion, 


** The coincidence then of God's election and moral integrity of 
conduct is, I conceive, conspicuous and decided ; and no man has 
the least shadow of ground to suppose himself an object of the 
former, who does not in his life prove himself under the influence 
of the latter. ‘ ‘The foundation of God’ indeed ‘ standeth sure ;’ 
no violence can shake it, no fraud can undermine it ; and upon this 
foundation the faithful Christian may build a steadfast hope of ac- 
ceptance with his Maker ; but not unless it has the right seal, nor 
unless that seal has both its inscriptions. As it would be extreme 
folly to rest our claim to heaven upon a presumptuous estimate of 
our own merit, so will it little better oi us in a feigned humility 
to rely upon a fancied election of our persons. Election and obe- 
dience are indissolubly united by the will and word of God ; and he 
who endeavours to ‘ put them asunder,’ endeavours to do that 
which will inevitably terminate in his own destruction. Whatever 


raptures of devotion a man may be favoured with, whatever feel. . 


ings he may experience, however ardent his zeal, and however 
strong his faith, still if he have not this mark, if he do not ‘ depart 
from iniquity,’ he is not one of God’s elect. He has not built 
upon the ‘ right foundation ;’ the basis of his house is not ‘ the 
rock of ages *,’ but ‘ the sand’ upon the sea-shore; and when 
‘ storms’ arise against it, and its stability is to be tried, it will be 
swept away like the chaff before the wind+. He alone can hope 
to stand without dismay before the tribunal which must assign hun 
his portion for eternity, who acknowledging that he has no reliance 
upon any thing but the free mercy of God in Christ, yet makes it 
his endeavour to show that he has not received the grace of the 
Gospel in vain, by following its directions, obeying its precepta, 
and conforming himself in truth and sincerity to all its holy ordi- 
nances.” P, 3386. 


In justice to Mr. Jones it should aiso be stated, that he 
declares irrespective election, not to be the doctrine of reve. 
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lation ; that he denies that the individuals elected may know 
their election previous to, and independent of their obedience 
to the precepts of the Gospel ; and that he considers the doc- 
trine of indefectible grace to be directly contrary to the 
plain declarations and plain exaniples of Scripture. If in 
discussing these subjects, bis language is not always so dis- 
criminating, as to leave no room for holding the errors which 
he condemns, his intentions are too evident for the candid 
reader to mistake them; and any ambiguity which may attach 
itself to some of his expressions, will be perfectly harmless 
to those, who abide by the spirit of his concluding exhorta- 
tion, and remember that “ the only way to make their calling 
and election sure, as inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, is 


to be eminently diligent, and honestly punctual in the per- 
formanee of their puty.” P. 407. 





Ant. II, An Account of a New Process in Painting. 
In Two Parts. Part I. Containing Remarks on its Ge- 
neral Correspondence with the Pecularities of the Venetian 
Sehool. Part LI. Supplementary Details, Explanatory 
of the Process: with Miscellaneous Observations on the 


Arts of the Sixteenth Century. 8vo. pp. 186. 8s. 
Rivingtons. 182]. 


Ir has fallen to our lot since we commenced our labours te 
recommend to the attention of our readers, a great variety of 
what are called, important publications ; but we are very far 
from certain—and we wish to speak without any foolish 
exaggeration—whether any work has been brought before 
our notice for many years involving the possibility ef more im- 
portant results than is to be found in the small and unpre- 
tending volume which now lies before us, and which we 
take an early opportunity of introducing to the notice of the 
publi¢. 

It is not our intention to enter into any discussion relative 
to the present state of art in this country, and indeed in 
Europe generally. We are willing to believe all that the 
admirers of the present school of painting can urge in favour 
of the genius and the talents of those by whom the art is now 
cultivated both at heme and abroad. But a person need only 
use his eyes to perceive at once, that the effects produced in 
‘he mechanical part of the work of a medern picture, are to- 
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tally different in many respects from those which are pre- 
sented in any of the works of the old schools. And this is 
just as true and evident, if we make the comparison between 
a painting of Sic Joshua Reynolds and. that of one of the third 
and fourth rate scholars of any of the great Ltalian masters, 
as it would be, were we to take, at random, a picture from 
ameng those annually exhibited at Somerset-house, and 
compare it with one of the Marquis of Staflord’s ‘Vitians. 

W hat we mean therefore, has nothing to do with the genius 
displayed in ancient or modern art, buat only with the 
nature and use and management of the materials em- 
ployed. ‘The very texture of a modern picture is different in 
its surface from that of one of the Venetian masters ; and a 
decisive proof that these last, at least, employed some other 
vehicle of colouring from that now in use, may be found in 
the well known tact, that many of 'Titian’s pictures if held up 
between ourselves and the light, are transparent: a circum- 
stance that cannot possibly be explained upon the supposition 
that he used opaque colouring. We need not pursue this 
subject, because the fact is, we believe, generally admitted ; 
and the writer to whom we are indebted for the publication 
prefixed to this article, quotes from Mr. Northcote’s Life of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, a passage strikingly illustrative of that 
great painter's opinion; which appears to have been much 
stronger and more comprehensive than any which we have 
ventured to express. 

Mr. Northcote tells us, ‘‘ that he was accidentally re- 
peating to Sir Joshua some instructions in colouring, he 


had heard given by an eminent painter at the Royal Aca-— 


demy, when.the latter replied, that this painter was un- 
doubtedly a very sensible man, but by no means a good 
colourist, adding, that there was not a man on earth who had 
the least notion of colouring : we all of us, said he, have it 
equally to seek and to find out, as at present it is an art to- 
tally lost.” : 
We know not whether all painters of the present day 
would subscribe to so sweeping a sentence as this is, upon 
modern art; but we believe it is so far generally adopted by 
them, that there are very few of any eminence, but would 
admit, that the Venetian painters, (and the remark might be 
extended to other schools) had some secret or other which is 
now lost, and which affected not mere’: the brilliancy of 
their tones, but their whole theory of lightand shade. Various 
experiments have been made to discover wherem the dif- 
ference between the modern process and that of ancient art 


consisted, but hitherto confessedly without success, Of all, 
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however, that have ever come to our knowledge, none cer- 
tainly are so well entitled to attention as those which are 
detailed in the little work before us. Whether the process 
here explained, be the identical process which the old 
masters, under various modifications, may be thought to 
have employed, is a question which it will probably not be 
easy to determine. This necessarily must remain, in some 
degree, a matter of opinion. But the writer states, that every 
anomalous peculiarity so often noted in the chemical and 
other properties observable in the materials of every kind, 
that appear to have been used by the Venetian painters, are 
either necessarily exhibited in pictures painted according to 
this new process, or are at least perfectly compatible with 
it. And we have been given to understand from testi- 
mony, upon which we could implicitly rely, of persons who 
have had opportunities of witnessing some specimens which 
have been produced, that the writer is fully borne out, by 
facts, in all the statements which the book contains. As an 
imitation of the style of old paintings, they were described 
to us, as striking resemblances of ancient art. The bril- 
liancy and harmony of the tones exhibited in the spe- 
cimens to which we allude, and above all the natural dispo- 
sition into which the lights and shadows seemed almost 
spontaneously to fall, when managed’ upon the principles 
that are developed in the process in question, were such, 
we have been told, as could not fail to strike the eye of 
any one at all conversant with painting. In short, whether 
this process, be or be not, the same with that ancientl 
in use, it seems pretty clear that the means of considerable 
improvement have been discovered in a very valuable and de- 
lightful art; and we cannot but express our respect for the 
open and unreserved manner in which it has been explained 
to the public. Indeed we have seldom read a work, that at 
once more fully conciliated the confidence of the reader. It is 
written with considerable elegance, and of that sort of ele- 
gance which results from qualities in the author’s mind. The 
knowledge of the art which it displays, excites surprize when 
considered as preceeding from the pen of an amateur. And 
the philosophical eye which the writer seems to possess for the 
causes which produce the principal phenomena observable in 
’ fine picture, excited in our minds something more than 
surprize—particularly when we were informed that we owe 
the work to the pen of a lady. 

[It is to the fortunate accident of some wax having been 
spilled by the authoress on a crayon drawing, which had 
been sketched upon the back of a book, bound in rough calf 
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leather, that the origin of this process is to be ascribed. On 
attempting to scrape off the wax, the crayons became glazed ; 
and the authoress remarked with surprize the depth and rich- 


ness and mellowness, which the pices abe exhibited. She | 


was at once struck with the resemblance between the effect 
produced and that which is observable in the tones of the 
old masters; and with that characteristical rapidity which 
is the surest mark of genius, instantly conceived in her mind 
the possibility that here was a hint given, by following 
which the secret of the old masters might perhaps be at- 
tained. 

We extract the following account, which our authoress 
has given us, of the occasion that gave rise to the series of 
experiments, the results of which are here presented to the 
public, and of the perseverance with which she followed up 
her ideas. Our readers will not complain of the length of 
the extract. 


« In the year 1807 I went down into the country, unprovided 
with any materials for my then usual amusement—painting in oil. 
I soon began to feel very sensibly the want of this favourite occu. 
pation, and recollecting a set of Swiss crayons I had long thrown 
aside, I resorted to them; but here again I was unprovided, 
having no blue drawing paper, such us is used for crayon painting. 
I was considering what I could substitute, when casting my eyes on 
an old memorandum book, and observing the peculiar texture of 
the rough calf leather in which it was bound, it appeared to me ad- 
mirably adapted to my purpose,: and I instantly began a coloured 
sketch on the back of this book. 

«‘ The accidental selection of this material was singularly pro- 
pitious and fertile of suggestions. The rich brown shade of the 
ground naturally led me to sketch in the figure with lights and 
middle tints only, leaving the ground for the shadows. The effect 
was strikingly pleasing and harmonious, and the observations to 
which it gave rise laid the foundation for what I regard as one of 
the most important principles of this process ; namely, to paint light 
upon shade and on/y light. In fact, to imitate nature as nature is made 
visible, and paint like the sun,—a system of colouring which appears 
to me peculiarly, if not exclusively applicable to crayon painting, 
being, I should imagine, almost impracticable in oil painting, where 
the gradations and union of the tints render blending to a certain 
degree indispensable. 

“ The rough calf leather imbibed the colour with a degree of 
freedom and strength I had never before seen in crayon painting, 
which on the ordinary plan has a meagre chalky effect, that has 
long rendered it wholly unattractive to the higher rank of Artists. 
I therefore no longer regretted the want of drawing paper, and de- 
termined infuture to adopt some other material, 
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“ While meditating on these improvements, by some accident 
which I cannot recall to my mind, I spilt some wax on the surface 
of the picture. I perfectly recollect that it fell on some red dra- 
peryp which being, 1 conclude, painted with vermillion, did not 
ose its Jody, but was merely heightened in tone and lustre. The 
impression instantaneously made on my mind, and the projects to 
which it gave rise, I have already described. 

“ Without further deliberation, and with a sort of childish 
eagerness, I immediately melted a quantity of bees’ wax and 
poured it over the face of the picture—with what success may be 
easily imagined. After spoiling by similar expedients all the reugh 
calf bindings that fell in my way, I had to look out for some new 
material to paint upon. | tried canvass, linen, and cotton cloths, 
The latter | found far preferable to linen, which on account of the 
smoothness of its thread does not imbibe the colour so readily as 
cotton; and from this time I have adopted common calico, as a 
ground the best adapted for general purposes ; its cheapness also is 
a recommendation for large sized pictures. 

“* My next trials were upon b/ack calico. ‘The forcible effect of 
the lights on this ground completely confirmed me in my new 
system of light and shade. Instead of pouring wax fortuitously on 
she surface, | was now enabled to apply it at the back of the 
picture, and then melt it into the body of colour by holding it to 
the fire; but the oily quality of the wax totally extinguished all 
the light tints, leaving only a few patches of reds and yellows 
visible. I then tried various other binders, and at last settled on 
gum arabick, or isinglass dissolved in water, which on applying to 
the back of the picture fixed the crayons perfectly without dis- 
turbing or altering the colour; but finding, occasionally, much in- 
convenience from a sort of coarse woolliness of surface in the com- 
mon calico, to give a better grain | stiffened it with a little gum 
water before I began to paint, which finally suggested the simple 
method I now usually practise in the first stage of the painting, of 
merely wetting the back of the picture with water, which dis- 
solving the gum fixes the crayons immediately. 

“ Here was one difliculty conquered, but there remained 
another, which for upwards of two years completely baffled every 
attempt to overcome, namely, the varnishing. Every picture I 
painted was subjected to some new trial, and invariably had the 
same fate. The moment I applied the varnish, the painting dark- 
ened and became nearly invisible. 1 however remarked that 
certain colours, such as vermillion, read lead, verditer, in short, 
all the metallic oxydes retained their full body and lustre, while 
the rest were either darkened or totally extinguished. I endea- 
voured to ascertain the cause of this difference, and at length dis. 
covered that in the composition of crayons, flake white is cau- 
tiously excluded, as it will infallibly turn black or grey on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, if unprotected by oil or varnish; 
and that instead of this white, (the one invariably used in oil 
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painting,) the light tints are mixed up with whites prepared from 
calcareous earths, such as plaster of Paris, chalk, or whiting. 

* The application of any oily or resinous mixture to whites of 
this pes ny reduces them to a semi-transparent. substance, 
which renders them wholly inapplicable to oil painting. ‘The re- 
medy was now obvious. My next grand step was to get some 
crayons prepared upon a plan better adapted to my purpose, 
though it was with some difficulty the colourman could be pre- 
vailed upon to substitute flake white in the mixture of the tints, he 
not being aware that they were intended to be varnished *, 

** This change at last opened a certain prospect of success. 
Still however many defects remained to be remedied. The co- 
louring, though not destroyed, was considerably lowered in tone, 
and reduced in body by the contractile effects of the varnish on the 
particles of dry colour. Being fixed with water binders only, it 
remained perfectly absorbent and took up too much varnish. ‘To 
remedy this inconvenience, before the varnish was laid on I satu- 
rated the body of colour with wax, in the manner before described. 
The varnish was then better sustained, and the colouring stood out 
with a much stronger body. On further experience, however, I 
found many inconveniences in the use of wax, which determined 
me to substitute linseed oil. This perfectly succeeded. After the 
picture had been oiled, it might be retouched either with oil colour 
orcrayons. If with the latter, this second painting stood out with 
far greater strength and brightness than the first; but to fix it as 
had hitherto been done, at the back of the picture, now became 
impracticable. When impregnated with oil it was no | 
trable ; and the necessity of finding out some method of fixing the 
crayons on the. surface, obliged me to embark in further expe- 
riments. 

** It would be tedious to detail the various expedients that oc- 
curred to me, except what at last led to my object. Laying the 
picture on the ground I frequently floated it with beer, isinglass, 
gum-water, &c. which always disturbed and defaced the colouring ; 
but I remarked that isinglass dissolved in gin, or weak solutions of 
resin in furpentine or spirits of wine, did not disturb the colour in 
the same degree. This observation’ was not neglected, and at 
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« * While retracing these circumstances an idea has occurred to me, which I 
think may assist to explain the mystery that yet hangs on Van Eyck’s discovery, 
The facts we have before us in the different accounts that have been given of this 
matter, shew that his first object was to varnish his distemper paintings, in 
which he totally failed ; but that afterwards he found out a method of varnubing 
his pictures with oil. Itis quite clear that while he continued to employ the 
colours commonly used in distemper success would be impossible, the whites 
being similar to those used in ‘he prepavation of crayons, and for the. same 
reasons; and when at last he effected his purpose, bis remedy must necessarily 
have been what I have above described, namely, the substitution of metallic 
oxydes for the calcareous earths ; this probably laid the foundation for further 


improvements, and was finally applied by the Venetian painters to crayon 
painting.” 
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length I ascertained that all proof spirits might, by a little mecha. 
nical contrivance *, be sprinkled on the surface without the least 
hazard of disturbing the colour +. This discovery was most inva- 
luable, as it enabled me to fix in any stage of the painting, either 
with water or varnish binders. ' 

“* In the progress of the work it frequently happened that the 
surface lost that rough imbibing texture necessary to receive the 
touch of the crayon, owing to the interstices of the ground being 
choked up by colour or varnish; hence arose a necessity for some 
contrivance that might artificially restore this sort of touch. For 
this purpose I frequently sifted pounded glass on the face of the 
picture, or applied a piece of black gauze { to any part I wished to 
retouch ; but afterwards remarking the tenacious texture of flock 
paper, I obtained some loose flock, as it is prepared in powder for 
the paper manufacturers, and sifting it on the face of the picture, 
previously covered with a coat of oil varnish, it formed a secund 
ground, that imbibed the colour with a degree of strength and 
richness I had never attained since my first accidental trial on the 
rough calf leather.”’ P. 54. 


The process, here detailed, by no means excludes the use 
of oils; oil colours may be used just as freely in a picture 
painted upon the principles here laid down, as the artist may 
think fit. But our authoress remarks, that in the old mas- 
ters, oils were only used in order to give, effect to particular 
parts of the painting; buildings, foliage, the sparkling lights 
of metals, exhibit plainly the sharp touches of the pencil ; 
but she seems to think, that the flesh, draperies, sky and 
ground, were always executed in dry colour. We extract 
the following passage as explanatory of the views entertained 
by her on this subject. 


“ It appears that the Venetian masters employed both these 
modes of painting, from which resulted that nice discrimination of 
nature which gives so much truth to their imitations. On examin. 
ing their pictures I have generally observed that the flesh, drape- 
ries, sky, and ground, appeared to be principally executed in dry 
colour, and that buildings, foliage, the sparkling lights of metals, 





— 


“* A particular sort of brash which I had made up for this purpose, and 
which enables me to fix the picture with the most perfect accuracy.” 

“+ This peculiarity I imagine may arise from the opposite tendencies of spi- 
ritous Or aqueous fluids, the one to fly off, the other to keep together or conglobu- 
late. ‘The latter, therefore, lodge too long on the surface, and consequently 
deface the colouring ; but the fine subtle particles of spiritous fluids immediately 
diffuse and mingle with the loose grains of the dry coluur.”’ 

* $ Here is avother analogy with Venetian painting, ‘The late Mr. West once 
mentioned to me (with reference to this subject) that pieces of ganze had fre- 
queutly been found interposed between the two surfaces of the first and last 
painting in Venctian pictures.” 


4 
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gems, &c. exhibited the more sharp and distinct touch of the pen- 
cil. Oil colour is indeed so incompatible with the essential charac- 
teristics of flesh, suppleness, and transparency, that the touch of 
the pencil is rarely to be found in their carnations, except as it 
may have been employed in scumbling over the half tints, or where 
bold and forcible markings were requisite to the general effect. 

** The appearance of the surface corresponds with these sur- 
mises; where dry colour may be presumed, it leaves the surface 
quite level, (except where it is particularly charged in the-em- 
bodied lights,) and without any outer coat or skin; but the oil 
colour, when freely impasted, rises from the ground, and leaves 
the handling distinguishable to the touch by its sharp irregular 
projections. The strong lights thus rising in actual relievo from 
a retiring ground, usually prepared of a very dark shade, con- 
tributed powerfully to the force of their clair obscure ; to which 
also the manner of rounding in the dry colour, losing it by soft 
degradations in the obscurity of the ground, gave a wonderful 
truth and harmony. Their half tints appear to be produced by 
the shade of the under colour, which not being covered -with an 
opaque superfice (as in oil painting,) gives a’ shadowy tinge to the 
diminishing colours; a transparent blueness, yet more delicate, 
was lastly given by the operation of scumbling wherever the lights 
and shades wanted union. 

“* This gradual illumination of an obscure ground gives the real 
principle of the clair obscure, as it exists in nature. The absence 
of light leaves the earth like an undistinguishable plane of shade, 
which its returning rays softly tints, and gradually shapes out in all 
the varieties of form and colour. By thus imitating the simplicity 
of her operations, these great masters scemed to reign over nature. 
Each object rising from its ground by the simple irradiation of its 
local colour, appeared at once in perfect harmony, and with a rich- 
ness and brilliancy impossible to be maintained where tints of light 
and shade are wrought and blended together. The opacity of oil 
colour, and the necessity of blending fluid painting, makes it ill 
adapted to such a system of light and shade; but dry colour 


always unites with its ground, and when lightly touched always 
leaves it in view.”” P. 8. 


After detailing some of the peculiarities attaching to ae 
tures executed according te the process here recommended, 
the writer proceeds to point out their conformity with many 
remarkable circumstances that have been observed in the 
paintings of the Venetian masters; the gritty substances 
that, in some instances, seem to have been sprinkled over 
particular parts of their pictures; the extraordinary atten- 
tion, which we learn from Vasari and other writers, it was 
usual with them to bestow upon the preparation of their 
grounds, (instead of purchasing them, as is now the case, 
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ready prepared and primed with oil paint by the colourman ;) 
these arid many other facts are mentioned, and: are corro- 
horated by some anecdotes, which have been handed down,” 
concetning ‘Titian and Bassan, that seem quite inexplicable 
upon modern principles of art. 


** The account given of the Bassans is marked by a striking 
pews een Their mode of practice is described as being 
remarkable for expedition, facility, and cheapness: so much so, 
that they degraded the art into a mere trade. It was theif cus- 
tom to purchase old clothes of every description, table cloths, 
remnants of old silk, cloth, &c. upon which they painted their pic- 
tures, and in a few weeks or a few days brought them to the public 
market, selling them as common goods, valued by a per-centage on 
the original cost of the unwrought materials *. 

«« In some memoirs relative to Titian, the author mentions being 
in his painting-room while he was employed in dlending with his 

Singer the soft carnations of one of his figures, and describes with 
much enthusiasm the magical effects thus produced by this great 
artist. This fact may now, I think, be admitted among others, as 
a sort of collateral evidence warranting the supposition that Titian 
was actually rubbing in dry colour with his finger, as is commonly 
practised by crayon painters. It is true this mode of softening is 
sometimes resorted to in oil painting, but its opacity renders the 
effect invariably heavy, and the rich manner, in which Titian’s car- 
nations are varied and broken—the fleshy softness, and transpa- 


rency of his colouring—seems inconsistent with any such mode of 
practice.” P. 21. 


In another part of the Volume directions are given, in 
detail, for those who are desirous of attempting to execute a 
picture according to the process before described. But we 
should muppere it would be, not without difficulty, that an 
artist would be able to accomplish this, who had not seen the 
process actually performed. Our readers will not derive any 
very distinct practical knowledge from the directions which 


we subjoin, but a perusal of them will convey some general 
idea of the theory of the process. 


* IMITATIONS OF CUYP, PAUL, POTTER, &c. 


“ Directions.—The ground may be either white: calico, or & 
white preven ground. On this sketch the whole design; «and 
shade in the masses with a red chalk pencil. It may /be softened 
in with a leather stump or not, as you choose. As you proceed 
fix the colours alternately with varnish binders and water binders, 


-— 





— 


* « A practical knowledge of the process is necessary to make this cori* 
pondence perfectly clear.” 
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to as to the tints separate. Strengthen the shadows in water 
colour with burnt sienna: the burnt sienna is only a deeper shade 
of the same tint, Then go over the whole with a bright gold or 
amber colour, so as to represent a glowing sun-shine*. After 
securing the under-colour with a varnish binder, wash in the sha- ba 
dows to their. full strength, with umbres, vandyke brown, Cologne i) 
earth, &c, and tinge the trees and draperies with their local tints. 

The golden tones of the under colour will break finely through the eRe 





foliage, and the whole picture when finished and varnished will be abt 
beautifully illuminated by the ground, or what is technically called fi 
the luce ; sotto, s Ly 
«« The design thus prepared, you may then crayon in the lights rr 
and local colours. Touch the trees lightly with greens and yel- are 
lows, and take care to embody the light of the sky and the d . \ 


ries with as much force as you can, When you have done all that be 
can be done with the crayons, saturate the picture with thejoil 
mixture, No. 6, and then finish with oil colour,, pencilling the 
lights of the foreground, foliage, &c. freely, and scumbling the sky 
and distances, wherever the harmony of the picture requires it. 
When thoroughly hard, glaze with any tint you like. 

** If we consider shade, substance, and air, as the elements of 


peinting, we shall find that in a picture executed on this plan, each , 
as its proper representative. Thin impalpable water colour for ath 
shade: substance, embodied with oil colour or crayons, according Bi bi 
to its tetture : air, by the interposition of a diaphanous medium on Lis 
f the distances, in the operation of scumbling. On these principles ba 
the Flemish masters attained the truest imitation of the day-light aa 
tones of nature. % 6 
‘ ‘‘ Claude may be imitated exactly on the same plan.” P, 125, Pi 
4 : 1 Bi i 
u At the end of the volume our authoress has subjoined some at) 
" miscellaneous general remarks er the advantages which at 
v this process presents, that are well deserving the attention Ble 
y of artists; and she concludes with a chapter, containing ab 
h many eloquent reflections upon the ‘“ moral causes, that in- ie 
il fluenced the arts in the 16th century.” ig 


There are many passages, both in this and in other parts 
of the volume, which we shoald have been happy to extract ; 
but we er that we have said enough to excite in our 
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a readers a desire to possess the work itself, whieh will amply ai 
id repay their curiosity. We have heard that the subject has sh 
. already attracted the notice of some members of the Royal e 
rs, diet LE 
_ * « It is quite immaterial whether the ground is coléured in this stage, or Hi ) 
ns when the picture is first be,un.” Q : i 
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Academy; and that some specimens are executing, under 
the eye of the authoress, by one of our most distinguished 
artists. If this be so, which we are glad to believe, the 
circumstance does honour to the, professors of the art in 
this country. Whether there be, or be not any truth in the 
views, which are taken by our authoress, of the probable 
value of her discoveries, is a point as to which it is impos- 
sible that we can do more than hazard an opinion. It ap- 
pears, however, to be the project of a process which puts 
three instruments into the hand of the artist, instead of one ; 
he can, if there be any truth whatever in the plan, make use, 
in the same picture, of oils, of water colours, and of crayons, 
according to the natural difference of the subjects which he 
wishes to delineate ; and this, we have been told, without in- 
juring the unity of effect; but, on the contrary, with great 
advantage to the harmony, richness and depth of the colouring. 
A picture painted in this manner, may also, if we may 
believe our authoress, be painted with infinitely greater 
rapidity, than upon the plan now in use; the very nature of 
the instruments employed, almost forces upon the artist the 
necessity of studying breadth and freedom of manner ; and, 
at the same time, his picture when executed, will be found 
more durable in every respect, both as’to the materials and 
the tones, than one executed with oils in the ordinary way. 
Now, whether all this be true or not, we shall leave to time 
to determine; one thing, however, is plain, that unless 
our artists give it a fair trial, they will certainly forfeit, 
in part, the reputation which they have deservedly acquired 
for liberality and disinterested devotion to their art, un- 
tainted by any personal and petty professional jealousies. 
‘The writer of this work is an amateur and not an artist; but 
she has come forward with frankness, with no reserves, no 
quackery or pretensions of any sort. ‘That she has opened 
a road in which discoveries may be made, seems, judging 
only from the book itself, to be quite evident; and if they 
should lead to any substantial improvement in art, it is 
evident, that she will reap all the reward at which she 
has aimed in her publication. Both for her sake, and for 


the public, we cordially hope that her sanguine anticipa- 
tions will be fulfilled. 
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Art. IIL. Memoirs of the celebrated Persons composing the 
Kit Kat Club ; with a prefatory Account of the Origin of 
the Association: illustrated with Forty-eight Portraits 


from the Paintings by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Folio, pp. 262. 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 1821. 


Tue Kit Kat Club was instituted about the year 1700, and 
under the pretext of good fellowship combined the heads of 
the great Whig families of the time. It met originally, and 
derived its name from the house of one Christopher Cat, a 


pastry-cook, in the now infamous, and till then obscure,. 


Shire-lane. Mutton-pies were the great delicacies of this 
artificer; and sach was their excellence, and the avidity with 
which they were devoured, that the substantial returns arising 
from them soon enabled him to transfer his guests to the 
Fountain tavern, in the Strand. In the summer months the 
Symposiasts held their convivial sittings in a room built for 
this especial purpose by their secretary, Jacob Tonson, at 
Barn Elms ; and occasionally they resorted also to the Upper 
Flask, at Hampstead; the house in the domain of which, 
many years subsequently, Aurora so often mistook George 
Stephens for Cephalus. 

It may be too much to say with Lord Orford, (though we 
think it furnishes'a most apposite motto for this volume) that 
“ the Kit Kat Club, generally mentioned as a set of wits, 
were, in reality, the patriots that saved Britain.” But the 
subjoined list of iis members will show how much of the 
rank, talent, and political influence of a very stormy and im- 
portant period of our history, was united in its brotherhood, 
The club swelled gradually from thirty-nine to the following 
forty-eight members: the Dukes of Somerset, Richmond, 
Grafton, Devonshire, Marlborough, Montague, Kingston, 
Newcastle, Manchester, Dorset; Marquess of Wharton; 
Earls of Lincoln, Huntingdon, Dorset, Essex, Carlisle, Bur- 
lington, Berkeley, Scarborough, Godolphin, Halifax, Stan- 
hope, Wilmington, Carberry, Orford, Bath ; Viscounts Cob- 
ham, Stannon; Lords Mohun, Cornwallis, Somers of Eve- 
sham; Sirs John Vanbrugh, Samuel Garth, Richard Steele, 
Godfrey Kneller; Messrs. John Tidcomb, Joseph Addison, 
George Stepney, Abraham Stanyan, John Dormer, Edmand 
Dunch, William Walsh, William Congreve, Charles Darti- 
quenave, Thomas Hopkins, Edward Hopkins, Arthur Mayn- 
waring, and Jacob Tonson. The portraits of these members 
were painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and presented to 
Tonson, who hung them up in the club-room at his own 
residence. With the exception ’ that of the artist himself 
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they were all uniform in size, and have bequeathed their 
well-known name as a generic title to three-quarter like- 
nesses. Some few of these pictures were left unfinished; 
they all descended successively to old Tonson’s nephews, 
Jacob and Richard; the last of whom built a gallery for their 
reception in his house at Water Oakley, near Windsor. 

The volume before us presents a complete collection of 
engravings from these purtraits, executed in a pleasing man- 
ner by Cooper. Notwithstanding the strong family likeness 
which the huge peruke, at that time in fashion, gives to the 
several individuals, the celebrity of the parties necessarily 
bestows a value on the prints; and the portraits from which 
they are taken have always ranked among the most esteemed 
of Kneller’s works. We do not think the publishers have 
been as fortunate in their editor as in their artist, whose 
burin has improved, perhaps, upon Faber’s mezzotintes. 
The little memoirs accompanying the heads are somewhat 
heavily put together; they are gleaned, for the most part, 
from books in every body's hands, and are not always free 
from mistakes, into which it would seem scarcely possible 
that a writer should fall who was telerably versed in the lite- 
rature of our Augustan age. 

in the foregoing account of the clab we have relied impli- 
citly upen the editor’s introductory dissertation. He quotes 
a passage, however, towards the close of his volume, from 
Ward's History of Clubs, which throws a doubt upon his 
awn authenticity, in more points than one ; and which might 
furnish, te a commentator of fitting diligence and duluess, 
matter for at least fifty pages of ** Excursus in Christo- 
phorum.” Ward attributes the origin of the Society entirely 
to Tonson, who was tke friend and patron of the pastry-cook 
at whose shop its revels were first celebrated. ‘The name of 
this du/ciarius is somewhat briefly declared to be Christopher ; 
but it is not from these data to be asserted without hesitation 
that such was his baptismal name. The probabilities, in- 
deed, are strongly, on the other hand, im favour of a belief 
that it was his distinctive family appellative, his nomen rather 
than his prenomen; for this, no doubt, would as readily 
admit of monosyllabical reduction, and, moreover, it is cre- 
dibly affirmed that the sign under whieh he vended his cates 
was the Cat and Fiddle. True it is that a high authority bas 
annexed a far nobler animal as the adjunct of this instrament 
of music ; but, without impugning, in the slightest degree, 
the antiquity of cynarctomachy, we shall show, in opposition 
to any fancied deduction from Hadibras, that another poetical 
authority, contemporary with the Club, (to which we are 
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convinced Sam. Butler did not intend to allude, as he died 
twenty years, before its incorporation) has entertained this 
hypothesis of the union of man and beast, the cook and the 
cat, even before ourselves, 
** Whence deathless Kit Kat took its name, 
Few critics can unriddle ; 
Some say from pastry-cook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle.’’ 


We do not feel competent, however, from any overwhelm- 
ing weight of evidence on either side, to pronounce a decisive 
judgment on this hitherto ambiguous puint; and we are, 
therefore, bound to leave it, precisely as we found it, among 
the coatroversibilia which give so much amusement to the 
learned and so little to their readers. Sorry are we to be 
compelled to add, that the topography of the Club is as mach 
a matter of dispute as its etymology. ‘The editor of this 
volume has named Shire-lane without quoting any marginal 
authority. Ward is directly in his teeth here also, and 
speaks unhesitatinglv of the end of ‘ Bell-court, in Gray’s- 
imi-lane.” Seven cities have contended for the birth-place 
of Homer; Swilt has been claimed by two kingdoms; and 
the abode of the illustrious Christopher (would that we dare 
annex Cat without apprehension) hangs suspended on the 
doubtful priority of a court or a lane. 

But to proceed to the body of this volume, from which we 
shall compile such anecdotes as appear at all new or interest- 
ing tous. Lady Elizabeth Percy, the wile of the proud Duke 
of Somerset, as he is deservedly called xat’ eFoxn», was thrice 
married and twice a widow before she was sixteen; first, 
while an infant, to Henry Cavendish, Earl of Ogle; secondly, 
to Mr. Thynne, who was murdered by Count Koningsmark ; 
and last of all, to the Dake, wha survived her. Ona quarrel 
with George I. the Duke threw up his appointment of 


Master of the Horse in a manner which sufficiently evinces 
the littleness of pride. 


“ Having commanded his servants to strip off the royal and put 
on the family livery, he sent for a common <lust-cart, and directed 
that all the badges of his office should be thrown into it ; he then, 
followed by his retinue and the aforesaid vehicle, proceeded to the 
court-yard of St. James’s palace, and, after ordering the driver to 
shoot the rubbish, he stalked back indignantly to Northumberland 


House, accompanied by the same cavalcade in which he had left it.” 
P.10.' 


This petty and petulant spitefulness would have accorded 
far better with the spirit of some retail demagague of the 
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city, than of a nobleman, the lustre of whose aristocratical ho- 
nours depended solely upon the preservation of the majesty of 
that throne which he degraded himself by insulting. That his 


pride had little accordance with English humour we need not 
be told. 


“« « Get out of the way,’ said one of his people to a countryman 
who was driving a hog along the path by which the Duke was to 
pass. ‘ Why?’ enquired the boor: ‘ because my Lord Duke is 
coming, and he does not like to be looked at,’ rejoined the man, 
The clown enraged at the imperious manner in which the mandate 
was urged, exclaimed, ‘ but I will see him, and my pig shall see 
him too ;’ and seizing the animal by the ears, he held it up before 
him till his grace and retinue were gone by.” P. 13. 


Lady Charlotte Finch, his second wife, once tapped him 
playfully on the shoulder with her fan; he turned to her with 
marked displeasure, and observed, ‘‘ My first wife, Madam, 
never took that liberty, and she was a Percy.” His two 
youngest daughters were accustomed to watch him, standing, 
while he slept in the afternoon: one of them, overcome with 
fatigue, satedown: the Duke awoke unexpectedly: he as- 
sured her that he should remember her disobedience, and 
accordingly left her 20,000/. less than her sister. 

The Duke of Devonshire was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with the unfortunate Mr. Thynne, to whom we have 
alluded above. Koningsmark shot him, thinking that when 
this obstacle was removed, he might himself obtain the hand 
of the rich heiress of Northumberland. The trial is worth 
reading, as a singular specimen of injustice. ‘The accom- 
plices, one of whom was an enthusiast, misled by a false sense 
of gratitude to the Count, and the other a common bravo, 
were executed; while the principal, through bribery and 4 
packed jury, secured his acquittal. The Duke of Devonshire 
on this occurrence appealed to the last resort in cases of 
murder, and challenged the assassin to the “ wager of battle.” 
So tells the editor of this volume, We believe the Dake 
may have challenged Count Koningsmark to single duel ; 


but the “‘ wager of battle” can be claimed only by the nearest 
kinsman of the deceased. 


The Duke of Marlborough, when viewed through “ the 
telescope of time,” looks, we are told, very like ‘ a lofty 
mountain,” after the ascent of which is gained, ‘ feelings of 
rapturous but chastened wonder absorb our senses.” We 
were not surprised at meeting with fine writing in this place ; 
and heroics are, perhaps, excusable when the subject is a 
hero. But Archdeacon Coxe has left little that is new to be 
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- said about Marlborough, and we pass on. The Earl of Dor- 


set, the author of the celebrated ballad written at sea, was a 
man of colloquial wit also. 


** Qne or two of his bon mots are on record. On Lord Dorset's 
promotion, Kiag Charles, having seen Lord Craven pay his usual 
tribute to him, asked the former what the latter had been saying ; 
the Earl gravely replied, ¢ Sir, my Lord Craven did me the honour 
to whisper, but I did not think it manners to listen.” He 
used to say of a very good-natured dull fellow, ‘ ’Tis a thousand 


pities that man is not ill-natured, that one might kick him out of 
company.’”? P, 92, 


Lord Dorset addressed some lines to the Hon. Edward 
Howard, on his poem “ The British Princes.” The mention 
of these, of course, leads to a note on this singular poem, and 
the note, as much of course, leads to the usual misquotation 
from it. It is somewhat strange that Howard should always 
have the credit of the two well-known verses : 


“¢ A painted vest Prince Voltigern had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.’’ 


The unfortanate bard is quite guiltless here, as any one 
may convince himself by reference: he really wrote, 


“ A vest admired Voltigern had on, 
Which from this island’s foes his grandsire won.” 


But thus it everis. Half the business of the press consists 
in transcribing ; and when a single hound gives tongue, though 
on a false scent, there are always enough to follow in the cry. 

Of Lord Essex we learn nothing but that he was easy m 
his address, elegant in his person, always seen with his 
mouth open, had a brown complexion, and was extremely 
well Bod: Happy had it been for Lord Mohun if no more 
than this brief history was to be found in his chronicle also. 
This nobleman was twice tried for murder of the most un 
voked kind. His fatal due] with the Duke of Hamilton is so 
much in ore omni popula, that we scarcely expected to be 
told in print that ‘‘ each fell mortally wounded on the first 
exchange of shots.” 'The Lockhart papers are in common cir- 
culation, and detail the matter quite otherwise. When Lord 
Mohun’s lifeless body was brought home, the only sensation 
which his catastrophe caused in his lady was one of extreme 
displeasure that the bloody corse should have been laid on her 
best bed. ; 

Sir John Vanbrugh was at first an ensign in the army: he 
then turned playwright, The reputation which his comedies 
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acquired recommended him at court, and he was appointed 
Clarencieux King at Arms, Surveyor of the Works at Green- 
wich Hospital, Comptroller General of his 'Majeaty’s Works, 
and Surveyor of the Gardens and Waters. He was once con- 
fined in the Bastile for taking sketches of the French fortifi- 
cation, during a temporary residence in that country. In the 
list of his principal architectural works the editor of this 
olume is wrong in assigning to him St. John’s Church, 
estminster. This building (parts of which, notwithstanding 
the well-known comparison, have great. merit, and in which 
the original design was magnificent) is by Archer. 


** Lord Bath's method of discharging bills was curious. It must 
be admitted that he was punctual in paying his tradesmen; but his 
custom was to amass a great number of Portuguese cojn of all 
gorts, from four shillings aod sixpence to three pounds twelve ; all 
ef which he was extremely expeditious in telling to an exact nicety 
of value. But the person who was to receive the money, not being 
so quick and skilful as his Lordship, was directed to dispatch, or 
call another time. Those tradesmen who had the civility to trust 
to his Lordship’s reckoning, were sure to repent their confidence, 
for there was generally a mistake in his favour,” P. 18), 


Of the celebrated epicure ion aay better known as 
Darteneuf, we do not remember before to have met with any 


memoir. He was a contributor to the Tatler, an excellent 

unster, and (as Pope informs ys) a huge lover of ham-pie. 
He is supposed by some to have been a son of Charles II. ; 
but it is more probable that he belonged to a refugee French 
family. ‘The offices which he held were those of Paymaster 
of the Board of Works, and Surveyor of the Royal Getline 
and Waters. This is all that is to be learnt of one, in com- 

arison of whom Apicius is supposed, while living, to have 
rey fa Ppos , . 
, ‘« Et miser et frugi,” 


and who, if we trust Lord Lyttleton, has still the mastery 
of this great rival, even in the shades where eating is no 
more. 

It remains to present our readers with a few of the convi- 
vial strains of the Kit Kat bards. Théy were engraved on 
their wine-glasses to commemorate the beauties whom they 
toasted ; and we offer them: much more for their curiosity 
than their goodness ; more because they have been written 


than because they deserve to be read. The five first sets are 
by Lord Halifax. | e 
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* Ducuess or Beaurorr. 
* Offspring of a tuneful sire, 
Blest with more than mortal fire: 
Likeness of a mother’s face, 
_ ‘Blest with more than mortal grace: 
You with double charms surprise, 
With his wit, and with her eyes.” 


‘“ Lapy Mary Cnvurcnuity. 


“ Fairest (and) latest of the beauteous race, 


Blest with your parent’s wit and her first blooming face ; 
Born with our liberties in William’s reign, 


Your eyes alone that liberty restrain.” 


*« Ducuess or RicuMonn. ed 


*¢ Of two fair Richmonds different ages boast, 
Theirs was the first, and ours the brightest toast ; 
The adorers offering proves who’s most divine, 
They sacrificed in water, we in wine.” 


“ Lapy SUNDERLAND. 


* All nature’s charms in Sunderland appear, 
Bright as her eyes and as her reason clear; 
Yet still their force, to men not safely known, 
Seems undiscovered to herself alone.”’ 


“ MADEMOISELLE SPANHEIME. 
¢¢ Admired in Germany, adored in France, 
Your charms to brighter glory here advance ; 
: The stubborn Britons own your beauty’s claim, 
And with their native toasts enrol] your name." 


We scarcely think Lord Halifax could have written the 
verses on Lady Mary Churchill as they are here given. In 
the first line we have ventured to insert one word euphont 

ratid ; in the second, for the same reason, we should like to 
strike out two. This lady was youngest daughter of John, 
Duke of Marlborough, and ah ahha a ‘te, da ae. 
The Duchess of Beaufort was fary Sackville, das 
of the Earl of pont (himself mang Oi and Lady, Ma 
Compton. The lines on the Daghers. of, Richmond. jnyolve 
‘an enigma which we are unable to solve. : 

It is but fair to Sir Samuel. Garth to add his toasts also. 

' & Lapy CARLisye. : 
“ Carlislé’s a ame can every muse inspire, ~ 
To Carlisle fill the glass and tune the lyre ; 
With his loved bays the god of day shall crown 
A wit and lustre equal to his own.” 
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“ Tue SAME. 


‘¢ At once the Sun and Carlisle took their way 
To.warm the frozen North and kindle day : 
The flowers to both their glad. creation owed, 
Their virtues he, their beauties she bestowed.’”” 


‘“ Lapy Essex. 


«¢ The bravest hero and the brightest dame 
From Belgia’s happy clime Britannia drew ; 
One pregnant cloud, we find, does often frame 
‘The awful thunder and the gentle dew.’’ 


“ Tue SAME. 


“ To Essex fill the sprightly wine, 
The health’s engaging and divine : 
Let purest odours scent the air, 
And wreaths of roses bind our hair ; 
In her chaste lips these blushing lie, 
And these her gentle sighs supply.” 


“ Lapy Hype. 

‘* The God of wine grows jealous of his art; 
Ile only fires the head, but Hyde the heart. 
The queen of love looks on, and smiles to sce 
A nymph more mighty than a deity.” 


* On Lapy Hype 1n CHILDBED. 


‘* Hyde, though in agonies, her graces keeps, 
A thousand charms the nymph’s complaints adorn ; 
In tears of dew so mild Aurora wee 


And her bright offspring is the cheerful morn,”* 


“ Lapy WHARTON, 
** When Jove to Ida did the gods invite, 
And in immortal toasting passed the night; 
With more than nectar he the banquet blessed, 
For Wharton was the Venus of the feast.’’ 


If Sir Samuel had always written thus, si sic amnia, (for 
even the second set on Lady Hyde are a little too obstetrical) 


we should not haye been surprised at the suspicion which got 
abroad, that 


** Garth did not write his own Dispensary.”’ 





It is only necessary to add that Lady Essex was a Bentinck. 

Some ingenuity, doubtless, was requisite to introduce Mr. 
Bowles into the Kit Kat Club: but we have no inclination to 
disturb him in his post, particularly as it might involve us in 
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a controversy which we have forsworn, and in which the 
editor has indulged for very many pages. He warmly es- 
pouses Mr. Bowles’s side; and it is not a little odd that 
while defending a writer who has been said to have ill-used 
pr he himself falls into the most unmeasured abuse of a bei 
no less illustrious contemporary, Swift. It is not in our own it 
times that we looked to hear the Dean of St. Patrick termed : 
‘‘ the universal calumniator of human nature,” and “ an 
obscene rhymester ;” or, to be told that he ‘* was consistent " 
only in falshood and malignity.” But we find the same pen 
designating Bishop Newton as a wr < amt petulant, pettily 
malicious, place-hunting prelate. ‘These are hard words, 
and we think it is well for their author that neither the Bishop 





nor the Dean are alive to hear them. 


Art. IV. The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus, irans- | 
lated. With a Preface and Notes, by the Hon. George «} 
Lamb. 2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. Murray. 1821. | 


WirHouT entertaining much respect for royal or noble 
literature, simply as such, we always feel pleasure in adding 
to the catalogue of patrician writers: and whether the Muses 
be kind or coy, we rejoice when a man of quality swears . 
rather by them than by Hippona. We do not know whether 
an entire translation of Catullus was much wanting in our 
language, for he is one of those poets who, if he is not read 
in the original, will, we think, never be read at all. But if 
any gentleman, for his amusemeut, chooses to do him into 
English, we are by no means inclined to quarrel with him for 
taking the trouble. It is an elegant exercise, and amid what 
are called the tastes of high life, we know few more innocent i 
than a leisurely amble on a classical Pegasus. i 
‘« The parentage of Catullus,” says Mr, Lamb, “ though i 
robably not splendid, could not have been low, as we learn 
fom Suetonius, that Cesar was often his Father's Sry 
Does not Suetonius go a little farther than this? “ 
tioque patris ejus, sicut consueverat (Cesar ) uti perseve- 
ravit.”. We think old Catullus let lodgings. Scaliger in- 
deed numbers this among the oversights of the historian, and 
will not admit that there was time for Ceesar to visit his for- 
mer host on the other side the Po, between the day on which 
he heard the bitter verses on Mamurra, and that of his assas- He 
sination, Now it is quite clear that there must have been : 
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ample time if he chose to pay such a visit. The day on which 
he dined with Cicero, when Catullus’s lines were recited to 
him while bathing, is fixed by the account given to Atti- 
cus, as the third of the Satarnalia. ‘The Saturnalia began 
on the 17th of December (Macrobius I. x.) therelore between 
the 20th of December, and the well known Ides (the L5th) of 
March, there could have been no difficulty in taking so short 
a journey, even if it is absolutely necessary to suppose that 
Catullus’s father lived at Verona. 

Among the entire translations of Catullus, which Mr. Lamb 
enumerates, is one published in French by Pezay, Marquis de 
Masson, in 1771; there is also one previous to this by the 
Abbe de Marolles; ‘* Jelle,” says the Marquis, * que celui 
meme qui en donne une autre @ le droit de la mepriser et d'en 
dire du mal.” A right which, in the same trade, is often exer- 
cised without socandid an avowal. In 1806, athird French 
version appeared by Francois Noel; this last, and Pezay’s, 
are both in prose. An anonymous English translation was 
published in 1795. We are not acquainted with it; but 
from Mr. Lamb’s account it seems to ‘Sete been undertaken 
on very liberal principles, namely, ‘‘ to give the whole of 
Catullus without reserve, and in some way to translate all 
his indecencies.” We are surprised, ‘therefore, that this 
work should be so littieknown. Puccini has recently turned 
Catullus into Italian; in which language he seems to have 
been frequently naturalized by others. 

We once heard an engraver state, that a single litile finger 
in the Cartoons was a fit study for ten years. Ina similar strain, 
the French Marquis asserts, that ‘‘ une traduction de Ca- 
tulle et de Tibulle en vers est Uouvrage de la vie entierc.” 
On this point we are not competent to decide ; but his recipe 
for the purpose is amusing. ‘‘ I/ faut pour extendre Catulle, 
connoitre un peu l'yvresse du vin de okay, ef les caprices de 
jolies femmes . «. «. Dour avoir une excellente version de 
ces poemes, il faudrait qu'un homme bien amoureux les expli- 
quat d sa maitresse, que lamaitresse les traduisit,et quel amant 
ne se chargeat de corriger que les fautes d orthograuphie: car 
la femme qui n'en feroit point, ne seroit pas celle dont je pjye- 
ferervis la traduction. If the lady can make no more than 
her mark, the translation, we imagine, will be perfect. 

Mr. Lamb commences with some spirited original lines, as 
** Reflections before Publication.” 


«« ‘The pleasing task, which oft a calm has lent 
To lull disease and soften discontent ; 
Has still made busy life’s vacations gay, 

And saved from idleness the leisure day : 
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In many a musing walk and lone retreat, 
That task is done ;—I may not say, complete. 


Now, have I heart to see the flames devour 

The work of many a pleasurable hour ? 

Deep in some chest must I my offspring thrust, . 
To know no resurrection from the dust ; rf 
Or shall I, printing in this age of ry 

Add to th’ unnumber’d stars another taper, 
Waves to the ocean, sands to ocean’s shore, 

To countless hosts one living rhymer more? 

Yet, ere these bands their new recruit entice, 

Pil ask, what poets never take, advice. 


Friends, if e’er friendship free from envy’s blight 
Loves not to ridicule the friends who write ; 
Foes, if your skill has learnt to barb the tooth 
Of clinging slander with a little truth ; 
All ye, who read; and ye, who in its stead 
Condemn all works to make us think you’ve read; 
Ye bold, when learning seeks the meanest cot, 
Who never read, and own that you do not; 

‘ Ye crowds, who think of others’ acts alone ; 
Ye selfish few, who think about your own ; 
Come, pour at once all sneers, gibes, friendly hints, 
Cares, losses, ills, that wait the man who'prints.”  P. ix. 


After combating the several arguments which might be 


adduced against bis work, he sums. up thus: 


** Yet forth, nor fear the sternness nor the jest 
OF honest critics public and profest ; 
Who with the authior have a common aim, 
And toil like him for profit and for fame. 
But only pray from their award your due, 
Not the flat praises of some friend's review ; 
Who all his subtle candour will devote 
Not to describe the work, but him who wrote. 
Pray for a judge to whom you're quite unknown, 
To tell your verse’s faults and not your own. P. xxi. 


It is no slight praise to say, that Mr. Lamb has sueceeded 
best in the most difficult portion of his author, If the gene- 
ral tone of his version in the minor pieces .is languid, he has 
amply redeemed this in the Atys; the most powerfal and im- 
pressive piece which flowed from the pen of Catullus. In his 
selection of metre, Mr. Lamb hus been peculiarly happy, 
and he has managed bis subject with the greatest delicacy 
without compromising its energy. 

We extract the concluding lines of this composition. 
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«© And must I ever now a maniac votaress rave, 
Heaven’s devoted handmaid, to Cybele a slave, 
Her frantic orgies ply, disgraced in nature’s plan, 

A part of what I was, a maini’d, a barren man ; 
And dwell in Ida’s caves which snow for ever chills ; 
And my savage life on a 's TU hills, 
Placed with the sylvan stag, the Reni ite boar ? 
Oh! now how soon I rue the deed, how bitterly deplore !” 


* As from her rosy lips these wandering murmurs broke, 
They rose to heaven and bore th’ unwonted words she spoke : 
Indignantly unyoking her lions on the plain, 

And rousing the grim beast that bore the left-hand rein, 
Great Cybele, ones her dread injunction told ; 
And thus to fury waked the tyrant of the fold. 


« Haste, fierce one, haste away! rush on with glaring ire ; 
With inspiration’s rage, with frenzy’s goad of fire, 
Drive the too-daring youth who would my service fly 
Again to seek the g of yonder forest high. 
Haste: lash thyself to rage till all thy flank be sore : 
Let all around re-echo to thine pram. roar : 
Toss with thy sinewy neck on high thy glossy mane.” 
So spake terrific Cybele, and loosed her lion’s rein. 
Gladly the beast awakes his ruthlessness of mind, 
Bounds, rages, reckless leaves the thicket crush’d behind, 
Then swiftly gain’d the beach, wash’d by the foamy flood, 
Where Atys in despair amid the breakers stood, 
And springing fiercely forth—the wretch, no longer brave, 
Into the forest plunged, and in a living grave 
There pass’d her long devoted life, a priestess on : —.. 
ol. Il. 2. 17- 




























In the translation of the piece, “ De phaselo quo in pa- 
triam revectus est,” we find in the text 


« Bright Rhodes,” 





And this version is illustrated by the following note, “ Soli- 
nus says, that in this island there is no day so cloudy that 
the sun is not seen. This is also alluded to by Ovid in Met. 
VII.” All this may be very true ; but what has it te do with 
“« Rhodumve nobilem” of Catullus? We notice this asa 
solitary inadvertence, for the notes in general tend to shew 


that Mr. Lamb has diligently and successfully studied his 
author. 
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ArT. V. Travels in Palestine, through the Countries o 
Bashan and Gilead, East of the River Jordan : includ- 
ing the Cities of Geraza and Gamala, in the Decapolis. 
By J. S. Buckingham, Member of the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta: and of the Literary Societies of Madras and 


. 4to. Plates. pp. 582, 31. 13s. 6d. Long- 
man and Co, 1821. 


To write travels in Palestine, if we may trast our right 


worthy and very excellent good friend Thomas Fuller, one 
time of Sidney College, in Cambridge, is a matter of no 


slight risk to veracity ‘‘ Of thirty maps and descriptions,” 


says he, ‘‘ of the Holy Land, which I have perused, I never 
met with two in all considerables alike. sink vallies 
where others raise mountains, yea, end rivers where others 
begin them ; and sometimes with a wanton dash of their pen 
create a stream in land, and a creek in sea, more. than na- 
ture ever owned.” Mr. Buckingham has successfully 
avoided this charge by laying down his route from a series 
of observations ; and he has taken equal care to escape that 
other imputation of too great credulity, which the historian 
of the Holy War advanced even before Chateaubriand had 
written his tour. Ifwemay judge from the general tone of 
itinerant scepticism which pervades the volume beforeus, it 
is not likely to give countenance to any of the “ sturk lies, 
without a ragge of probabilitie to hide their shame, where the 
believer is as foolish as the inventer impudent.” 

Mr. Buckingham, as we learn from his preface, has been 
a great traveller from his youth upwards; at nine years of 
age he entered the naval service, and within twelve months 
was made prisoner by the Spaniards. Since his liberation 
he has visited America, the Bahamas, the West Indies, 
Sicily, Malta, the continent of Greece, the coasts of Asia 
Minor, and the gulf of Smyrna. He ascended the Nile, 
somewhat as the Admirable Crichton mounted on horseback, 
‘‘ with the Odvssey and Telemaque in either hand.” Re- 
turning from Nubia, he attempted to, cross the desert; but 
was stripped naked amid the mountains, plundered of evéry 
thing, and abandoned to his fate, In this condition, barefoot 
and without clothes, in the depth of, an Egyptian winter, he 
made his way to Kosseir, having been two days wholly des- 
titute of food or water. Disguised as an Egyptian Fellar, 
he next penetrated the desert of Suez. After this, in the 
dress of a Mamlouk, he accompanied a caravan of fifty 
thousand pilgrims to Mecca; but he was wrecked and con- 
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veyed to India, where illness obliged him to abandon his 
project. India and Egypt were now his alternate residences ; 
and it being thought advisable to transmit to ‘our seat of 
government in the East, a treaty concluded with thé Pasha 
of Egypt by the British Consul, Mr. Buckingham. was‘ com- 
missioned to bear it by the route of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. . 

*“« Tt was from this period, that the Travels announced in the 
present volume commenced; and the object of this introductory 
narrative has been to show, that I set out on them with some very 
ordinary qualifications it is true, but yet with some very essential 
advantages. I possessed an ardour in the pursuit of enqiiry and 
research, ‘which all my previous sufferings had not in the least 
abated. I enjoyed a sound constitution, and great physical strength, 
with a capacity of conforming to foreign manners, from ‘having 
been the greater part of my life out of England ; and an: intimate 
— with the national habits and religion of the 
with whom I was about to associate ; as well as a sufficient know- 
ledge of their language for al] the ordinary purposes. of life, or 
such at did not include a critical acquaintance with their science 
or their literature.’’ P. xiv. 


Palestine has been often visited,’and the discoveries of 
numberless travellers in it are already before the public ; 
but hitherto'the Jordan has formed the Eastern boundary of 
their researches. Dr. Seetzen and Mr. Burckhardt both pe- 
netrated into this part of Judea, but their papers have not 
been printed; and it is from the untrodden region of the 
Decapolis, that the chief interest of Mr. Buckingham’s work 
arises. 

After a voyage scarcely paralleled in danger from the state 
of the weather, and the ignorance of his crew, Mr. Bucking- 
ham landed at Soor, the ancient Tyre, on the 7th of January, 
1816. On the road to Acre, he found the inhabitants every 
where familiar with the history of the struggle between the 
French and English ; and the latter were always spoken of 
with great respect, even when the travellers passed them- 
selves as belonging to any other nation. The well known 
Djezzar Pasha, on his death bed in 1804, ordered twenty- 
three prisoners, who were lying in his dungeons, to be thrown 
into the sea together. They were most of them governors, 
whom he had deprived of their posts ; and his reasoning was 
that it would do them no good to be turned loose and naked 
on the world ; and that as they must commit plunder, if they 
sought to replace the wealth which they had lost, it would 
be better, both for the sake of themselves and others, that 
they should be put oat of the way at once! A few minutes 
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before he expired, he summoned Ismael, another of his cap-: 
tives, from prison. The unhappy victim entreated a short: 
space to prepare himself for execution, but he was hurried 
to .Djezzar's presence. ‘‘ There,” said the dying tyrant, 
“ T leave you plenty of troops, plenty of money to pay them, 





and good fortifications to fight in; if you are a man, you wil 

keep them, and my enemies will then have no réason. to ah 
exult in my death.” The astonished successor profited little ee 
by this advice; after a few years of turbulent opposition to . 
the Porte, he was cut off by its treachery, and the reins_of, hi. 
government passed into the hands.of Suliman, whose. admi- sss 


nistration is stated to have been happy and tranquil. 
_Near the village of Shusammer, Mr. Buckingham saw.a i 
cricket match, and the game was played also as he entered | 
other places. At Nazareth, he took up his quarters in the ff 
Franciscan monastery ; and from a survey of the -neighbour- ‘ 
hood most strenuously disputes Dr. Clarke’s assertion, that tant 
the valley in which this town stands has any opening whatever 
to the East; so that D’Anville, after all, is right in the po- 
sition which he has assigned to it. On entering Jaffa, the ts 
English consul, Signor Damiani, entertained the travellers. 
His residence was dark and dirty, but his personal costume, 
by its mixture of European and Asiatic magnificence, atoned 
for any scantiness which might be objected to his household, 
furniture. _He wore the long robes of the East, al Fp 
by apowdered bag-wig, a cocked hat, with anchor b 2. 
and black cockade, and a gold-headed cane. . The stores, of. 
his mind were equally, displayed, whether in asking of.com- 
municating intelligence. He stated, that a British fleet of 
eighty sail of the line was cruizing off mal oe and he/in- 
quired whether Mr. Buckingham was a Milord! Whether Pro- 
testants were Jews? Whether the English were idolaters,. 
heretics, or unbelievers? and, Whether Bonaparte’s res,ing 
place in St. Helena was not five thousand miles to the North 
of Great Britain in the Frozen Sea? | rae 
Jaffais the reputed scene of the adventures of Perseus and. 
Andromeda; aud as it is the port from which Jonah em- 
barked for Tarsus, an analogy has been supposed to exist, 
between the Sacred History and the mythological fable. The 
event-by which it is best known in modern annals was re-, 
lated to Mr. Buckingham in -the following terms: 
© On returning from our excursion around the town and port, we. 
sat down to a dinner of as meagre a kind as could well be 7 
in an European manner, and mg to drink large potions of the 
r | | 
VOL. XVI. DECEMBER, 1821. 
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pi og anevery wines that ever I had : a ag a os this 
country. we were unexpectedly joined bya ‘doctor 
whom I had met at Jedda, on my ‘last rey fom Indi to Egypt 
by the Red Sea. This man, rushing suddenly into: the room, 
clasped me round the neck, and after a profusion of kisses in the 
fashion of the East, told me that he had just arrived with some pil- 

ims from Damietta, and ed that we would detain ourselves 
or him, that he might have the honour of entering Jerusalem with 
a * Milord Inglese.’ 

‘* T was glad to evade this ill-timed flattery by pressing a subject 
on which 1 had determined to make minute aay. The fact of 
Bonaparte’s having murdered his prisoners here in cold” blood 
had been doubted, from the mere Circumstance of the consuf 
having’ omitted to mention. it, though he had not been once 
q ned as.to the point. This, however, I was resolved todo; 
and in reply we were assured by this same consul’s son, Damiani, 
himself an old man of sixty, and a spectator of all that passed 
here during the French invasion, that such mussacre did really 
take place; and twenty mouths were opened at once to confirm 
the tale. 

_ © Tt.was related to us, that Bonaparte had issued a decree, or- 
dering that no one should be permitted to pass freely without 
Having a written protection bearing his signature ; but. publishing at 

ne time an assurace that this should be granted to all who 

c ot for it on a given day. The multitude confided in 


the 
wo 
the 


ise, and were collected on the appointed day without 
the city, 'to the number of ten or twelve hundred persons, including 
mefi; women, ahd children. ‘They were then ordered on an emi- 
nente,;' and there arranged in battalion, under pretence of counti 
them one'by one. When all was ready, the troops were ord 

to: fire on' them, and only a few escaped their destructive vollies. 
A similar scene ‘was transacted on the bed of rocks before the port, 
where about three hundred persons were either shot, or driven to 
perish in'the.gpa.” P, 159. | 


The Latin convent of Terra Santa is the general recep- 
tacle of foreigners at Jernsalem, and here Mr. Buckingham 
fell in with Mr. Bankes. The interior of this monastery did 
not offer any favourable specimen of the happiness of re- 
cluses. The establishment of the Inquisition, and the piety 
of King Ferdinand, with the hopes, through his means, of a 
reyival of the crusades, formed the chief subject of exulta- 
tion ; all else was suffering, complaint, and difficuity. ’ 


*¢ One complained, ‘ I came here for three ie only, and, have 
been kept seven ; God grant that I may be able to return home at 
the coming spring,” Another said, ‘ What can we do? we are 
poor; the voyage is long; and unless we have, permission, and 
some provision made for our way, how can we think of going?” 
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A third added,‘\ In Christendom we can amuse, ourselves by) 
occasional visits. to friends; and, during long fasts, good fishy. 
excellent fruit, and exquisite wines are to be had,’ )Whileva. 
fourth continued, ‘And if one. shouldbe taken sick here;jeisher-. 
of the or any other disease, we have no doctor but, an,okk 
frate.of the con vests no aid but from a few spurious ‘medicines, 
and nothing, in short to preserve one’s life, dearer than all.beaides- 


so that we must end our days unpitied, and quit the world: befgre.. 
our time.’ ” P, 180, ot bao F3 


This picture differs widely from the one which Chateau-, | 
briand be sketched; but we fear it is much more Ao ; 
cordance. with the eneral prineiples of Kunal 

An Abyssinian Prince, who was quartered at the ¢ 
convent, daring his pilgrimage, d tell nothin 


bat 


Heshad seen Mr. Salt, who passed at Antalow for 4 sonic | 


the Kang” of England. Moses. Coffin and Pearee also, di-he: 
stated, were still in Abyssinia; and high in the confidence efs 
the'Ras, who looked’ up to them as prodigies of intellept/’: 
‘The one, it should be remembered, was from the lewést*: 
walks of dif; the other a comimion sailor, who-wold searebly 
read. iy: Qarrg) 
The convent Della Terra Sunita is “a Ie ee 
ing,’ capable of containing at least a hutdred p ie , 
modiously. ‘The Superior and Procurator’ hie: tah 
veniently farnished suite of apartments, mee ar 
room for the reception of strangers. ete Mm: 
mediately dependent on the Pope, but yal ae 
bers are sent indiscriminately, from; lads 
South.of Spain. Rome principally supplies ‘the, ieee th 
thelegacies of the devout, and the donations ‘of the: 
monarchs assist in its‘ support. : ‘Phe t Kinig of 
has been unboundedly liberal: and during: thesseentteetiee>. 
Mr. Buckingham’s arrival, the English ambassador had sent 
fifteen hundred pounds as a present from his forerees' to. 
the guardian of the oly Sepulchre,. Bighty-« Mf 
present are in the convent. They feed at 
on a regulated allowance. hes Und be of service is 
three, ‘five, oF seven yeats ; when these are ex; 
perior ith thre de rah then; but he is not 
pa 


pe 












them eans of getting home, ' Tite is 
petty occu n reiodne! idleness, ight is the Ssting 
hour, and they rise agaimat on televen’ or midnight mass; 
at five they getup’ inh ice ; coffee is then made’ for), 
tiem ; at teh they tiie an y dinner, and after this sleep tild:. 
past’noon. — Alindst’ ‘duting ody hour of the day, ‘teligious .. 
services are attendéd by ery: portions of them; and op 
RY 
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feasts and public processions, illness only justifies absence, 
Books are never opened, and not a map, even of the Holy 
Land, is to be found within their walls. They love to sun 
themselves in some corner of the court or terrace; or, as 
we remember was the practice of a well know Academic of 
our own times, to lean over the galleries, and regard what 
is going on in the courts below. , | 

We purposely avoid all detail of Mr. Buckingham’s “ im- 
pertinent curiosities.” He presents us with a miniature 
portrait as his frontispiece, which, although in the costume 
of a dancing dog, we doubt not will plead an apology with 
his female readers for the unceremonious advances of the 
‘‘ handsome dark-complexioned Abyssinian,” or the more 
regulated amourette of ‘* Sitte Tereza ;” but these are by no 
means within our province. 

A great portion of the church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
destroyed by fire in 1807, and it has been restored in a 
style very inferior, it is said, to the original edifice. Instead 
of Corinthian columns of fine marble, the dome is now sup- 
ported by tall and slender square pillars of masonry, rudely 
plastered. Mr. Bankes compared the painted decorations to 
a poor French theatre, and Mr. Buckingham thought them 
like the Turkish summer houses at Constantinople. We 
should remark, however, that the vignette prefixed to this 
description presents a range of magnificent columns; we 
suspect that it has been taken ready made from the work of 
some former traveller, and that the artist has forgot to adapt 
it to the MS. before him. ' 

We do not quite understand the following passage, and 
therefore, although the tone of it, taken in any, way displeases 
us, we shall abstain from comment upon it. 


* As the last and most important monument within these walls, 
and that to which every other is made subservient, we entered 
the Holy Sepulchre itself, the venerated tomb of the Living God ; 
an excavation originally made by human hands, though destined 
to contain, for a given period, the lifeless corpse of the great Cre- 
ator and Director of the Universe! 

** To enter here, and kneel before the shrine, and kiss the marble 
that encases it with absolute indifference, I should hold to be im- 
possible ; but if I were asked what were the sentiments that pos- 
sessed me at the moment of bowing before the altar, 1 should say, 
with Chateaubriand, that it would be impossible for me to describe 
them, and that such a train of ideas presented themselves at once 
to my mind, that none remained for a moment fixed there. 


My feelings, however, though equally indescribable as his own, 
were, I believe, of a very different kind. P. 250. 
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The crowds hurrying inwards, were noisy and troublesome. 
Some were searching for their shoes left at the door, as all 
went in barefoot: some were struggling to get near the marble, 
that they might press it with their lips; while others were 
pulling off tha turbans of such as had forgotten to uncover 
their heads. 

The night of Mr. Buckingham’s visit to the sepulchre, was 
a night of flagellation in the Latin convent. Each monk 
flogged himself with cords, rods, or small chains, in propor- 
tion to the strength of his body, or his devotion. The cuisi- 
nier alone was excused; he said it was penance enough to 
cook for 88 people, and teach the boys of the convent to make 
shoes. Every Wednesday and Friday throughout the year, 
the forty days of Lent, and all other great Fasts, brought 
with them this return of discipline. 

The service of the Jewish synagogue, appears to be cele- 
brated much in the same manner in Jerusalem as elsewhere. 
‘The Hebrew population within the walls of the city, is esti- 
mated at not more than 1000 males, and at least thrice as many 
females. ‘The reason for this disproportion is plain. 


“« No male Jews came hither but such as were contented to live 
poorly, or had money to let out at interest for their subsistence ; 
as there was no commerce practised in the place, and all were 
therefore rabbis, or dwellers in the courts of the Lord, or students, 
or devout persons. Widows, however, from all countries, if they 
could get to Jerusalem, were sure of being maintained by the com- 
munity of their own religion ; and, accordingly, as many as could 


get together the means of doing so, flocked here for that purpose.” 
P. 257. jane ; 


The grand consummation of a Jew’s existence, is to die at 
Jerusalem, and to be buried in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Great prices are paid for this privilege ; for the Rabbies have 
interpreted a prophetical declaration (Joel iii. 1, 2.) in a mys- 
tical sense ; and believe that the resurrection of the dead, and 
the final judgment will takeplace on this spot. From the same 
hope the Mahommedans have left a stone jutting out of the 
eastern wall of Jerusalem, for the accommodation of their 
prophet, who is to sit upon it, and call mankind to their final 
seuteace. The Turkish law, previous to Buonaparte’s inva- 
sion of Syria, prohibited more than 2000 Jews from inhabit- 
ing Jerusalem, on pain of death. The Jews, on the advance 
of the French conqueror, were shut up in their quarters, and 
the Christians, in like manner, in their convents: and it was 
intended, if Jerusalem had been attacked, to massacre all who 
were not Mahommedans indiscriminately. 

The description of Tasso (c. iii. s. 05.) has abways been 
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admitted as presenting an accurate pictare of the’ sitc 
of Jerusalem ; and Mr. Buckingham adds his testimony to its 

eneral correctness. He estimates the number of fixed resi- 

ents at 8000, half of whom are Mahommedans ; but the con- 
tinual flux and reflux of strangers, brings the moveable popu- 
lation up to little less than 15,000 at certain seasons of the 
year. No account which could be depended on as tothe pro- 
portion of numbers in the different sects, was collected. ‘‘Mhe 
only trade consists in crucifixes, relics and chaplets; large 
cargoes of which are regularly shipped to Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. The military force consists of about 1000 soldiers, 
Turks, Arabs, and Albanians, mixed together; the walls, 
with the natural position of the city, are enough to defend 
it against tumultuary attack; but it mast easily fall before 
European approaches. 

e are convinced, from Mr. Buckingham’s reasoning, of 
the. identity of Mount Calvary; at least we see no reason for 
violently impugning the tradition of ages concerning it. He 
has, in our minds, satisfactorily answered the leading objec- 
tions against this hypothesis; and we can only wish that he 
had done so without being uncivil to,Dr. Clarke. 

At the close of January, Mr. Buckingham, in company with 
‘Mr. Bankes, commenced hisjourney to the east of Jordan ; the 
first seeking Tiberias on the way to Damascus and Aleppo, 
the last intending to reach Nazareth ; and both anxious to in- 
vestigate the ruins of Jerash and Gamala. Two Arab guides, 
of the tribe of Zalians, and an Albanian interpreter, com- 
pleted the party. All were dressed im the costume of ‘the 
country ; the Albanian and the Arabs in their own habits, Mr. 
Buckingham as a Syrian Arab, and Mr. Bankes as a Turkish 
soldier. Each carried his own baggage, a small portion of 
bread, dates, tobacco and cotlee, a supply of corn for their 
horses, and a leathern bottle of water suspended from the 
saddle-bow. ‘They were armed but scantily ; for they were 
cautioned, and as it appears wisely, to trust rather to their po- 
verty than their power for a sate conduct. The route from 
Jerusalem to the Jordan, is amid desolate and dangerous 
mountains. “* The city of Palms” has not at presenta single 
tree to mark its site; and its precious balsams are utterly de- 
stroyed. We remember indeed that Munster has referred 
this failure to the period of the crucifixion ; and bis reasons 
have been quaintly given in an English dress, ‘* whether be- 
cause the type was to cease when the truth was come, or be- 
cause that land was unworthy to have so sovereigne bodily 
physick grow inher, where the Physician of the soul was put 
to death.” At the modern village, near the supposed ruins of 
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guides asserted, that the remains of a place, called 
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Jericho, the soriptural history, of Joshua with certain Mahom- 
medan amplifications annexed to it, were the topics of con- 
versation during Mr. Buckingham’s night's lodging. ‘The 
ert 


still existed about a day’s journey to the southward of Jericho. 
‘Tradition delared it to be a city of the giants ; and its visitors 
aulded, that they had themselves seen and handled among its 
sepulchres human skulls and bones at least three times the 
size of those of present men. | 

The Jordan, at the ford by which Mr. Buckingham 
passed it, scarcely exceeded five and twenty yards in breadth ; 
the waters were clear, shallow, and pleasaut to the taste ; the 
current extremely rapid, and the banks thickly lined with 
shrubs. Mr. Buckingham believes himself to have crossed 
nearly at the same spot which the Israelites reached on thei 
first entrance to the promised land. The second night was 
passed in a camp of Bedouins, who proffered the most 
friendly attentions; although an unlucky incident, most cha- 
racteristic of national manners, had very nearly occasioned a 
scene of discord. 


“ We were on the point of rising with the rest to retire each to 
his own Jength and breadth of earth to repose, for there were no 
other beds to recline on, when all at once some one of the party 
recognized Abou Farah, the eldest of our guides, as one on whose 
head rested the blood of a son of their tribe. The accusation was 
hastily made, a momentary confusion ensued, but at mii, le after 
seme explanation, all was calm again. This, tt scemed, was an 
affair of four years’ standing ; but it having been clearly demon. 
strated by one of the party that it was simply a wound that was re- 
ceived, from which the sufferer had recovered, and that this was. 
accidentally given, matters were adjusted ; and a general reconcilia- 
tion following, we lay down to repose under the assurance of being 
in perfect safety beneath their tent.” P. 320. 


The country of Gilead, through which they now advanced 
eastward, was distinguished for its grandeur and its beauty: 
but auy deviation from the straight path, was strenuously re- 
sisted by the guides, as being most hazardous. The following 
day brought them at an early hour, to the first object of 
their search the ruins of Jerash, the ancient Geraza. 
After passing hastily through the main street, and tantalizing 
themselves with a glimpse only of its magnificence, they dex- 
terously framed an excuse which enabled them to. visit ita 
second time, and at more length, without exciting suspicion 
at the moment. The few hours which they spent amid its re- 
mains, in spite of acontinued rain and repeated interruption, 
were so diligently employed, that Mr. Buckingham has pre-~ 
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sented us with drawings, ground plans, admeasurements, in- 
scriptions, and fifty good quarto pages to boot, as the reward 
ofhis labours ; yet from the village of Soof, at which he slept, 
to the site of Jerash, is a distance of an hour and a half; he 
started from this resting place at day-break, and quitted Je- 
rash just after noon. 

Our readers would belittle interested by an abridgment of 
this description. Avenues, triumphal arches, baths, temples, 
aqueducts, columns, theatres, and naumachie, cannot haye 
justice done to them in brief; and we must be content to gene- 
ralize on their magnificence. Butlittle is known of the history 
of this city ; and, with all the splendour which surrounds it even 
in its decay and desolation, it is clear that it was but a colonial 
town in a foreign country, far removed from the chief seat of 
empire. 

‘rhe fatigue, attendant on this expedition, very naturally 
produced a slcep of many hours on the return to Soof. The 
dormitory was a — room, occupied by many other 
persons; and Mr. Bankes, on awaking, learnt that his horse 
had died suddenly in the stable. A Moslem of the party, 
who already suspected his companions to be Christians, 
Jews, or magicians, all animals equally odious to him, de- 
clared that this event was a signal proof of God’s displeasure ; 
and his assertion was hailed with very general assent. To add 
‘to the suspicion thus aroused, Mr. Bankes, unfortunately, 
besides his ignorance of the language of the country, had not 
yet acquired a facility in conforming himself to Mahomme- 
dan attitudes ; aud what was worse than all, his shirt and 
drawers, as they were dried by his servant at the fire, were 


discovered to be framed of a most unusual material, fine 
calico. 


«“« The whole of the company were unanimously of opinion, that 
immense treasures were buried beneath the ruins of Jerash; and 
they were as firmly persuaded that the excavation of them was the 
sole object of our visit, of whatsoever religion we might be. They 
assured us, however, that a guardian genius, or demon, under the 
form of an immense bird, held the whole in too great security for 
it to be taken away by mortals, unless same magic arts were used 
to charm him into consent. This bird, they said, appeared among 
the ruins on every eighth day; and there were even some of the 
party who positively insisted on having seen him there with their 
own eyes ; gravely adding, that its form was different from that of 


all other known animals, and its size enormous beyond description.” 
Fs 405. 


With day-break the travellers very wisely determined to 
outrun the alarm which their demeanour had occasioned, and 
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they set off ina North Westerly course. The tract, upon 
which they now entered, was richly wooded, and brought to 
mind the finest districts of Portugal. Oom Kais, on the site 
of Gamala, was the point to which they verged. 

Gamala, though abounding in interest, is less magnificent 
than Jerash. It is thick set with sepulchral grottoes and sar- 
cophagi; most of them similar in esign, and presenting the 
stone doors which are thought to be the workmanship of 
the Chaldean age. ‘The construction is eminently curious. 


“The door, which was seven spans high, was pannelled by a 
double moulding, in four oblong squares, and divided by a perpen- 
dicular line, left in relief upon its centre, and resembling exactly 
a bar of iron, with five studs, like the heads of iron bolts. ‘The 
greatest | pprteseny: was, perhaps, the small stone knocker, in the 
centre of one of the pannels, cut like the seeming iron bars and 
bolts, all of it of one solid stone, and of a piece with the door itself, 
80 as to give it the appearance of a well-secured dwelling on ap- 
proaching it. 

** The door was fixed like those in the tombs of the kings at Je- 
rusalem, by a long circular spindle, running up into a cell in the 
thick and solid architrave above, and a short lower pivot bedded in 
a shallower socket in the threshold below ; these pivots being both 
of a piece with the door itself. By clearing away the rubbish, we 
found the door to traverse easily on its hinges, and we could see 
that the manner of hanging it must have been to insert first the 
upper pnd into the circular hole in the architrave, and then to 
bring the lower pivot immediately over its socket, suffering it to 
fall into it; as the space between the upper part of the doot and 
the foot of of the architrave, was just equal to the end of the pivot 
below. <A small overlapping piece was left to descend like a 
moulding, at the foot of the architrave in front, so that, though the 
vacant space was visible when the door was open, this stone ledge 
completely covered it when the door was closed.” PP, 415. 


We part from Mr. Buckingham at Nazareth, where we 
find him once more, in consequence of having missed the Da- 
mascus caravan. His travels end abruptly, and we shall be 

lad to hear more of him ; for though his style is somewhat la- 
boured and dry, and we are not always satisfied with the tone 
which he assumes, he has given ample proof in the course of 
this volume of his activity, resolution, energy, and obserya- 
er: 
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Art. VI. Journal des Operations del Armée de C e 
en 1808 et 1809. Par le Maréchal Gouvion Saint Cyr. 


Anselim et Pochard ad Paris. Treutiel et Wurtz a 
Londres. 


‘Ink glory which the Peninsular war has reflected upon our 
country, has often induced us to revert to it. But we have 
hitherto abstained from noticing that part of it, in which the 
British were not engaged, from a conviction that the targid 
bombast of the one party, and the gross exaggerations of the 
other, alike distorted the truth; and that such broken and 
imperfect fragments of history, were unworthy attention. 
This work, however, is of a very different description. Its 
tone and manner, its good sense and gentlemanly feeling, at 
once inspire confidence, and are suflicient reasons for induc- 
ing us to present some account of it to our readers. 

it.was at the close of the battle of Jena, aud while Bona- 
parte was yet encamped on the field, that he received the 
proclamation of the Prince of Peace, stigmatizing him *“ the 
common enemy of mankind.” This, unquestionably, was a 
sufficient ground for a rupture; and had he immediately 
deciared war against Spain, ‘ une guerre franche et loyale,” 
he would only have acted on the principles of a severe retri- 
bution, and been, perhaps, justified in the eyes of the world. 
But his sinister and unmanly design to possess himself of the 
family and fortresses of Spain, at once threw disgrace upon | 
the enterprize; and, at the same time, while it aroused all 
Europe to a just sense of his boundless ambition, it-converted 
every inhabitant of the Peninsula into a personal foe. It 
was the fate of that unhappy man, that after a time, every 
scheme planned for his own aggrandisement, or that of his 
family, should tend to his ruin. His marriage with the house 
of Austria, lulled him into a security which led him into 
Russia. While his attempt to place his brother onthe throne | 
of Spain, terminated in the most universal and fatal oppo- 
sition to his power. recorded in history. ILe appears to have 
been himself strack with its possible consequences, and to 
have viewed them with singular apprehension and dismay ; 
lor he ever receiyed the reports of Murat, on the disturbed 
state of the Peninsula, with marked disapprobation. He was 
irritated with every body about him; and on hearing of the 
veneral insurrection of the Spaniards at Aranjuas, he was 
so overcome, so remarkably depressed, as in the language of 
Marshal Saint Cyr, to be “ presque abattu.” This was his 
first reverse. His greatest disasters since were scarcely 
ever able to excite jn him an equal seusibility. 
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It is out of this general spirit of indignation, -which the 
Spanish war produced, that the greatest interest of it arises ; 
for we can hardly consider the almost bloodless triumphs of 
the French in the plains of Castille, in the light of victories. 
The French invasion was indeed so little foreseen, that the 
Spanish armies were not only numerically incomplete, but in 
a. state of almost absolute destitution ; the infantry: being 
badly clothed, and worse armed—the cavalry without horses, 
and the whole without discipline. ‘These were sufticient 
causes of defeat; but they were unwisely broken into ‘three 
masses and scattered over the Peninsula.» We cannot won- 
der then, that under all these disadvantages, they fell an easy 
and unresisting conquest. Bonaparte styles them, and: per- 
haps justly, nothing but ‘‘ Canuille.” While then Napoleon 
was subduing the open country, Marshal Saint Cyr, was 
directed to penetrate into Catalonia. His command was 
unféttered by any restriction. ‘The Emperor presented him 
with a carte-blanche, impressing one object alone on his 
attention, namely, to make every exertion to relieve Barce- 
lona, then besieged by the Spaniards; for had he once lest 
it, 80,000 men would not bave been sufficient to. retake it:- 

From the natural strength of Catalonia, we might have 
expected, not indeed a more generous opposition: to: the 
French; but certainly a more efficient and military defence 
of \tlat province. Lor Catalonia is the Wales of Spain ; 
being mountainous, and the country more or less elevated in 
proportion to its proximity to the Pyrenees, while its.vast 
chains are broken into isolated positions of extraordinary 
strength and difficulty, commanding every road, évery pass, 
and every valley. It has few plains on which an army ean 
act, and those of small extent, rocky and uneven. ‘To these 
advantages, this province joins that, of being the only one in 
Spain, completely fortified. It is replete with fortifications, 
(af which, at that time, two only, Barcelona and liguiéres, 
were in possession of the French,) inany of them of the first 
order, and all of themia admirably chosen positions, either for 
obstructing the advance’ of an enemy, or fer covering the-ope~ 
rations of the defending army; while, from the nature of: the 
country, the difficulty of procuring \provisions was almost 
insurmountable to an enemy. 

Against this great natural and artificial balwark, defended by 
more than 80,000 meu, of different descriptions, where every 
road was broken up, every valley and every mountain guarded 
by the militia of the country, Marshal Saint Cyr began his 
advance; after the fall of Rosas, with ouly 15,000 infantry, 
and 1500 cavalry. This little band marched with only four 
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days provision on their backs, with not more than fifty car- 
tridges a man, and with a further small supply carried on the 
backs of mules. Their artillery, baggage-waggons, as well 
as every means of transporting their wounded, were left be- 
hind; the state of the roads being impracticable for car- 
riages of any description. ‘These were, unquestionably, most 
untoward circumstances, and had the Spanish force been 
collected at any advanced point of this formidable barrier, 
towards the frontiers of France, it would have been scarcely 
possible for the French to have advanced in so small a force. 
** For many were the positions, had they been judiciously de- 
fended,” says Marshal St. Cyr, “ against which [ should 
have been obliged to have fired away my last cartridge.” But 
while the main body of the Spanish troops were uselessly 
employed in blockading Barcelona, (which would have been 
better observed by a few battalions, merely suflicient to pre- 
vent the enemy from foraging the country,) the advanced 
guard alone was adventured on the banks of the Ter, an 
hundred miles in advance of its main battalion, to oppose 
the progress of the French. The first operation of the 
French was to manceuvre, so as to cut off this advanced body. 
This they effected, after a fatiguing march of many hours, 
which brought them to the heights overlooking the fortress of 
Hortalrich. Here anew difficulty, which presented itself to 
the further progress of the French, shews the impregnable 
nature of the country, and the ease with which it might have 
been defended. From Hortalrich, two roads only lead to 
Barcelona. One along the coast, so completely guarded by 
the English gun-boats, that General Duhesme, taking this 
route, on his retreat from Gerona, had been obliged to burn 
all his baggage-waggons, to throw all his artillery into the 
sea, and to take to the mountains in the greatest disorder. 
‘The other road was commanded by the guns of Hortalrich. 
Neither route being passable, it became necessary to find 
some track across the mountains, which might lead in the 
direction of Barcelona. But the smugglers had all affirmed 
that no such path existed, and one shepherd alone had been 
found, (and this man was not with the army,) to declare the 
contrary. In this dilemma, the whole staff of the army was 
fruitlessly employed during an entire day in endeavouring to 
tind the route. Night approached, the Marshal fell into an 
ambuscade, and the greatest disquietude began to prevail 
among the troops, when the path was at length discovered, 
and the army extricated from a situation, in which a few 
battalions would have stopped its progress. The French now 
continued their march, harassed by the Miquelets, over a road 
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in which they had many torrents to pass, and many difficulties iy 
peculiar to mountainous countries to encounter. The last great a 
obstacle was a defile of more than two leagues in length, wooded i 
on every side, full of coupures, of abatis, and difliculties of every 
kind ; and wherea handful of resolute men mighthave destroyed 

them. But this was also passed, with little opposition, in 
spite of the murmurs of the troops, worn down with fatigue, “| 
and they at length debouched into the open country, a 4 
league in the rear of Llinas, and in the face of the Spanish 
army, in position between Curdedeu and Vilalba. 

The smallest good conduct on the part of the Spaniards, 
would, even at this moment, have ensured success to their 
cause. For the French had, by this time, consumed all their 
provisions, and expended almost all their ammunition, se 
that had the Spanish generals avoided a battle, the French 
must have surrendered in a few hours from absolute want : 
but the errorsof the Spaniards were never fortunate. Unable, 
in consequence of their bad dispositions, to assemble out of 
their immense force, a greater number of troops than the 
enemy, they nevertheless hastily quitted their vantage 








ground, marched to the attack, and lost the battle. e : 
cannot better illustrate the ‘‘ fortune de Ja guerre,” than by i. 
a short account of the action. ' 
Early on the following morning, the French had scarcely t 
begun their march in single column, when a large division of I 
the Spanish army, quitting their strong position, attacked the ‘ 


head of the column. The country was so wooded and con- 
fined, that it was impossible to reconnoitre the Spanish f 
force. ‘Thus circumstanced, the Marshal ordered the army to 
continue its march in the order it was formed, and to break 
through the enemy—‘' Je defends qu'on deploie une seule 
bataillon. C'est la seule et unique chance de succés.” But 
the brigade of Mazuchelli, which was the leading division of 
the army, thinking it necessary, we apprehend, to fight in 
the old fashion, had already deployed into line, hazarding, ( 
_in the opinion of the Marshal, the necessity of defending | 
themselves with musketry, of which they had but very few 
rounds left, instead of taking the more decisive measure of 
rushing to the attack, and deciding at once the fortune of the 
day. It will bein the memory of our readers, that this mode 
of attack was shewn to be a very dangerous manoeuvre, when | 
tried against the British, and at a very early period of the 
Peninsular war, was, in consequence, laid aside. But the | 
Marshal, perhaps, speaks thus confidently of the success of ) 
the manoeuvre, from his knowledge of the Spanish character, 
‘The contre-temps, however, was fortunate, for it enabled the 
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Marshal tofile troops by two roads, and to cut through the wood 
in such a manner, us to fall on either flank of the enemy. Tn an 
instant they were routed, the rest of the army fled. ‘* Sa ligne 
de bataille enfoncée, coupée de toutes parts, sabrée, mise én 
deroute completie et s'enfuit de toutes jambes et en toutes 
directions.” ‘V'hiis happy termination to an affair, which, in- 
cluding the disposition preparatory to attack, did not jn al 
last an hour, drew the French corps out of the most critigal 
sitaation in which it was placed during the whole campaign. 
They were now enabled to continue their march uninterrupt- 
edly on Barcelona. The siege was raised; they abtiiited 
provisions, and became um isters of the country on which the 
encamped. After this defeat of the Sp aniards, three other 
armies were raised, tliree other generals were appointed, and 
three other battles were fought. We can, hardly, however, 
hope to interest our readers in the fate of troops, whose con- 
fidence in the mselves, had been destroyed, if it had even 
ever existed: and w ¥4 on every charge of the enemy fled “é@ 
toutes jambes.” Marshal Saint C yr, seems to think, that the 
Spaniards are particularly gifted with powers in this way 
they ever always disper sed with such extraordinary 1 capidty. 
We shull, therefore, turn from a subject so little inviting ; 
and at once taking for granted all that relates to the want ‘of 
military science in the Spaniards, give a few instances of 
their patient and persevering endurance, of their generous 
and devoted patriotism, and of the eeneral spirit and system 
of the Peninsular war. 

In this point of view, the exertions of the province of 
Catalonia, in this last struggle, are beyond all belief. It 
alone raised anid paid a regular army of 40,000 men, besides 
arming, an irregular force “of upwards of 46,000 men. The 
élite of this general mass, called Miquelets, encamped with 
the troops of the line, and took a part in every operation. 
Marsha! Saint Cyr remarks, that there is no class of men more 
proper for the defence of such a country; he terms them 
‘* terrible auxiliaries,” and the best light troops i in the world. 
The remainder of this formidable body, the Somattnes, as- 
sembled at the sound of the tocsin, taking with them provi- 
sions for many days; their daty was to guard the mean 
the roads, and de files, to cover all the movements, and 
tect the retreat of their own army; to hang on the front AN 
flanks of the enemy’s columns during their march, to close in 
a their rear, and render all their cominunications imprac- 

icable. ‘The inhabitants of the towns likewise, and among 
ban. not unfrequently the women, assisted in the defence of 
their own ramparts, and thus left a larger proportion of troops 
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disposable for the field; andin this manner, the population 
contributed even more than the troops of the line, to the 
defence of the country. It may, perhaps, excite a smile to 
learn, that the chosen leader of this formidable array was— 
Saint Narcissus, the tutelary Saint of Gerona. 
voked by ahve and vows to take upon himself that great 
office; and being propitiated, a formidable procession de- 
scended into his tomb, and laid the splendid insignia of his 
command, a sword, a sash, and a baton, on his coflin; all the 
people shed tears of joy at this sight. 

Inaumerable are the proofs in the present volume, of the 
services of these troops. “ ‘Three times only,” says the Mar- 
shal, ‘‘ in five months, although so short a distance from the 
frontiers, did we communicate with France, and that by sea. 
Every other despatch was intercepted.” He calculates, like- 
wise, that if two battalions, for instance, were sufficient to 
escort a letter from Figuiéres to Bellegard, (about 20 miles,) 
three were necessary to convey it to Gerona, and eight to 
Barcelona. 

Another duty of these troops was, on the advance of the 
enemy, to destroy the crops on the mountains, to lay waste 
the valleys, and to compel the inhabitants to abandon the 
towns. ‘These either removed into another part of the 
country, or bivouacked with their families in the mountains, 
till after the departure of the French. If any remained, they 
were generally shot without remorse or distinction, whenever 
they fell into the hands of their countrymen: a custom 
which prevailed, indeed, very generally throughout the Pe: 
ninsula. On occupying Rosas, the second city in Catalonia, 
but which the inhabitants had not abandoned, at the express 
desire of the Spanish General, he observes, cest pour 
nous une evenement extraordinaire que de trouver des inha- 
bitants dans une ville de Catalogne. Many weeks ma- 
noeuvring were necessary to enable him to surprize Vich, a 
small village near Gerona, which offered some scanty sup 
of provisions for the army. He succeeded, but the inha- 
bitants had fled, leaving behind them only les malades, 
cing a six vieillards et Tevéque. Yn his variety of marches, 
the Marshal frequently complains, that he was not able to 
find a single peasant to guide his march, malgré les 
recherches et les courses les plus fatiguantes. But no- 
thing can speak more strona? to the general opposition 
and enthusiasm that prevailed, than the following anecdate. 


Barcelona, then in the possession of the French, had neverthe. 
less its two battalions of Miquelets; and the individuals of 


that body, out of uniform indeed, daily entered the town to 
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He was in- | 
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receive their pay and allowances, and even recruits to keep 
up their complement, without General Duhesme, the French 
Commandment, being able to arrest a single individual ; so 
well was the secret kept by the unanimity and patriotism of 
the inhabitants. 

But the strongest evidence of the utility of this desultory 
mode of warfare, is that no less than four marshals, St. Cyr, 
Augereau, Macdonald, Suchet, besides General Decaen, 
were employed at different times in the reduction of Cata- 
lonia alone. St. Cyr retired from fatigue and disgust. The 
brilliant affairs of Santa Perpetua, and of Villa Franca, so 
discouraged the French army, that Napoleon recalled Auge- 
reau; when Marshal Macdonald, accompanied by strong 
rcinforcements, took the command. This augmentation of 
force, though it prevented the Spaniards from facing the 
enemy in the field, did not prevent them from being ever on 
the watch for a coup de main. While the enemy were em- 
ployed in the sieges in Lower Catalonia, they escaladed the 
fortress of Figuiéres, in Upper Catalonia, and situated not 
far from the frontiers of France. ‘Thus an handful of pea- 
sants, under the command of Doctor Rovisa, inferior in 
number to the garrison, surprised the French, and took from 
them one of the most formidable fortresses in Europe. 

The capture of Figuiéres, was only just preceded by an 
affair at Bisbal, where O'Donnel, in open fight, and in the 
plains, took the whole brigade under the command of Gene- 
ral Schwartz prisoners, notwithstanding it was stationed close 
to Gerona, then in possession of the French, and.held by a 
large garrison *. 

‘The Spanish Guerillas attempted still more. Towards the 
end of October, 1810, they penetrated at different times into 
France, and burnt and plundered many villages. Napoleon 
became enraged, and Send Decaen succeeded Marshal 
Macdonald. But in the middle of Febrnary, 1812, the 
Spaniards again invaded France, and excited the greatest 
consternation in the departments of Aude and Arriege. 
Bonaparte, full of discontent, ordered General Decaen, to 
sacrifice all other operations to the defence of the French 
territory. General Decaen proposed to Bonaparte, to cross 
the Pyrenees with his whole force, as the only effectual 
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* In these affairs, the unarmed population were made use of as well as the 
armed. When numerous, they were placed in the rear, giving the appearance 
ofa strong reinforcement coming op, or in some strong position, threatening the 
reireat of the enemy. When they were few, they were placed in situations 
where, by their shouting, they could impress the enemy with an apprehension of 
large numbers being in the neighbourhood, 
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means of defending France; but the proposition was not ap- 
proved, and the Guerilla war continued with considerable, 
but various, success. . 
The, experience of the war in Spain must make a deep 
impression on the mind of every man ; for though it is easy to 
estimate the advantages which an army defending its own 
country must possess over an invading enemy, yet the value of 
an armed population has been demonstrated for the first 
time in Spain. ‘This value has perhaps been estimated 
equally too high and too low: it has been considered.as every 
thing in this war, and as nothing—as having saved the 
Penmsula, and as having contributed nothing. to its eman- 
cipation. But although from the incapacity of her gene- 
rals, all the advantages were not. derived to Spain from her 
armed population, of which such a force is capable; yet, 
nevertheless, it must be admitted that it was the only means 
by which the war was kept alive till succoured by the English, 
and ultimately, though indirectly, by all the great powers af 
Europe. It is the opinion of Marshal Saint Cyr, and his sen- 
timents are confirmed by the experience of our own oflicers, 
that an armed population is of little use in the field: and he 
even hints that there ts a degree of inhumanity in exposing 
raw and inexperienced troops to the attack of an enemy 
familiar to all the manoeuvres, discipline, and accidents of 
war. Yet it breaks the spirit of an invading army when they 
find that the war is to be carried on so far beyond the point 


of mere subjugation as to end only with the extermination of 


one party. The Marshal even believes that his army would 
have dispersed on many occasions but from the apprehension 
of being put to death by the Spaniards, An armed popu- 
lation then can act with little effect while the enemy is un- 
broken, unless his line should be too extended or his com- 
munications too remote. In these cases, masses of irregular 
troops may act with prodigious effect on the flanks and rear 
ofanenemy. But without exposing it to destruction, the 
only decisive moment for bringing it into action on the day 
of battle, is in that of victory: for a beaten army, surrounded 
by an armed population, whose courage has not been broken, 
inust. be inevitably destroyed in its retreat; but it is in the 
defence of towns, and behind walls that it can render the 
niost efficient service. , 

The finest defences made by troops of the line, will bear 
no comparison with those that haye been made by the inhabi- 
tants themselves. Let us only take the defence of Monjuicl : 
the fortress which defends the town of Gerona, and the dé- 
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fence of Gerona itself. The one defended by troops of thé 
line, and the other by troops of the line conjointly with the 
inhabitants. In the former case the Marshal allows the de- 
fence to have been good; the moment the breach was prac- 
ticable and the success of the assault probable, the garrison 
evacuated it; and mtore than thirty other great fortresses in 
Borope have surrendered on the same terms in the course of 
the late wars——Whibt Geroma, in spite ef four breaches 
judged practicable by all the saperiuy officers of the French 
army, as early as the 19th ef September, held ont till the 
kith of December following; nor was the garrison at all 
shaken when assaulted'on the 19th of September, although it 
was attempted in open day, by a vigorous and simultaneous 
attack in four columns. Gerona could not have been taken 
even at last, in the opinion of Marshal Saint Cyr, bad the 
Spanish army shewn the least good conduct. 

Before we conclude our remarks upon this work, we cannot 
help noticing some critical strictures of the Marshal, upon the 
military tactics of his master, which it is diflicult to approve. 
Bonaparte is asserted to have said,-that when he was dead it 
would be seen how little he had been indebted to others for his 
successes. It certainly is not a little singular, that two of 
his most able generals, Ney and Saint Cyr, in criticizing his 
campaigns, should both be of opinion that the minor attacks 
with which they were entrusted, ought to have been the prin- 
cipal ones. If Napoleon, says Marshal Saint Cyr, had wished 
for the absolute subjugation and conquest of Spain, he ouglit 
to have employed the greater part of his forces in Catalonia, 
instead of marehing on Madrid and making himself master 
of the plain and open country. We believe it was one of 
Bonaparte’s maxims, ‘‘ make yourself master of the valleys, 
and the troops in the mountains must surrender or starve, ’— 
and we know no exception to this rale—¢for during the war 
in. Portugal the British received their supplies by sea) Cata- 
lonia, we have seen, is mountainous, abounding in impreg- 
nable positions, commanding every road and every mountain 
path. It is replete with fortresses of the first order, each oi 
which would have sustained a siege ef many weeks or months. 
Supposing it was possible then to have conveyed a long train 
of artillery over the mountains, ofter every road had been 
broken up, yet how was it possible to subsist an army of 
100 or 150,000 men, while the enemy were in possession of 
the more fertile provinces, and bringing up the whole mass of 
the population to replace losses or to prosecute success. 
This exploded system, which gives the enemy time to disci- 
pline every man capable of bearing arms, cannot surely be 
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compared in efficiency to that which Bonaparte introduced 
ord, ge ney Neither can we join in. the censure which 
Marshal Saint Cyr passes on the orders which Bonaparte sent 
him to neglect Rosas, and at once to commence his march 
for Barcelona. Bonaparte had tried the temper of the 
Spanish troops, and knew they were not to be feared; or if 
they were to be considered as formidable in Catalonia, surely 
every hour's delay, by giving the Spaniards confidence, cou- 
rage, and discipline, rendered them still more so: while the 
loss sustained lakers Rosas, small as it was, diminished in 
some degree the physical force of the French. In fact, what 
could be the inconvenience of leaving a fortress defended 
only by a few hundred men in the rear, when the Marshal 
was obliged to pass the greater ones of Gerona and Hortal- 
rich without firing a gun. The Marshal seems to have for- 
gotten that he was engaged in an undertaking in which he 
must succeed or be destroyed; and that his safety was to 
be assured by victories and not by having a place of small 
importance in his rear, and which he could never have reached 
had he been defeated. With all our abhorrence of Bona- 
parte’s principles, no continental officer has ever equalled 
him in his just conception of the true objects of a campaign ; 
and we are satisfied that the more they are studied the more 
they will be admired. 

With the exception of one or two passages of this nature, 
we cannot speak too highly of this work: in style and man- 
ner it is plain, easy, and unassuming : it is full of entertaib- 
ment and authentic anecdote, and its maps and plans are 
splendid, and infinitely beyond any thing that has been done 
in this country of the same description. We trust it will 
receive, at the halide of the public, that patronage it deserves ; 
and that the Marshal will prosecute his design of giving to 
the world the rest of his Campaigns. 


eS CSTR SED 


Art. VIL. Twelve Essays on the Proximate Causes of the 
Material Phenomena of the Universe ; with illustrative 
Notes. By Sir Richard Phillips. 8vo. 4583 pp. London, 
1821. 


ONcE or twice in a Century it is quite as well that the opi- 
nions of mankind should be thoroughly overhauled ; lest by 
long repose they should grow stiff, cumbersome, unwieldy, 
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and immoveable, like superannuated carp in a fish-pond. To 
prevent that intellectual obesity which results from a fat and 
easy adherence to system and principles, is doubtless the 
true business of a Philosopher: but as his object is more to 
pull down than to build up, to destroy than to create, an un- 
usual combination of negative qualities will best fit him for 
his task. He should learn to mistrust all knowledge obtained 
by his own senses, and to deny all reflected from those of 
others: he should consider theories as wantoning in genera- 
lization, and experiments as narrowed by detail ; resolving 
every thing into nothing, and again compounding nothing out 
of every thing, he should so dandle cause and effect from 
side to side that he may forget in the end which originates 
the other; and when, by processes of this kind, he has suf- 
ficiently mystified his conceptions, he should be prepared to 
clothe them in language which shall prove that as he himself 
understands nobody, so he is resolved, in common justice, 
that nobody shall understand him. 

Such we imagine to be the mental discipline of a staunch 
Reformer, be his path religion, politics, metaphysics, or 
natural philosophy; and such a discipline, mutatis mutandis, 
will enable him to treat with equal sagacity on each or all of 
these subjects. The silent meditations of the Academy may 
become windy harangues in the rostrum, or verbose disser- 
tations in the press; and he who has been ased to puzzle 
himself by thinking, will find little difficulty in puzzling others 
when he begins to speak or to write. 

The course to be trodden will naturally vary with temper 
and disposition, Kings and Priests are sometimes dangerous 
game to fly at, and therefore the more bold and daring will 
mark them as their quarry. The gentler spirit, meantime, 
(though not unwilling to see the Monarch unthroned and the 
Bishop unfrocked) will direct itself to the regions of mind or 
matter; content with the safer glory of giving new laws to 
Thought, or reorganizing the system of the Winiverse. 

To this latter class the adventarous Knight before us must 
clearly be referred. We give him full credit for that su- 
pererogatory optimism which wishes to make every thing 

about him better than he finds it to be, or from the nature 
of things, it is possible it ever can be; and we think he 
would be well pleased to throw all existing institutions into 
confusion, as the first and readiest mode of reducing them to 
order. But in his present ingenious publication he has level- 
led his artillery at subjects more connected with reasoning 
than with action. He has plunged into a vast profotnd of 
speculative argument ; and in his own words has endeayoured 
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to develope a ‘‘ theory of motion and general causation,— 
in opposition to that jargon of mere words and that compli- 
cation of gratuitous and superstitious machinery by which 
the simple and sublime operations of nature ‘have been ob- 
scured for many centuries. 

The means by which this great purpose is to be effected, 
must be told in the Philosophic Knight's own peculiar words, 
for one or two very essential reasons; first in justice to him- 
self, because no other terms could adequately convey. his 
meaning, whenever he approaches one; secondly, for.our 
own sakes, as we find paraphrase and abridgment equally im- 
possible ; thirdly, out of regard to the public, which might 
otherwise become imperfectly acquainted with those doc- 
trines which are to'do no less than to substitute Sir Richard 
Phillips in the place of Sir Isaac Newton. 

No consciousness of labour or difficulty has deterred Sir 
Richard from this lofty essay of power. He is well aware 
that ‘‘all men have not the courage to oppose established 
errors ;” that ‘‘ the combinations against ‘Truth are more 
systematic and compact at present than at any former 
period ;” and patiently anticipating the persecutions of “‘ pre- 
tended orthodoxy,” he is content “‘ like a martyr to wait for 
his reward in a crown of glory in some distant age, though 
he may then be insensible of the distinction.” 


*‘ Standing, therefore. almost alone, he ventures to appeal, in 
behalf of Truth, first to his immediate contemporaries, and next to 
the rising generation ;—from them, to the lovers of truth who may 
flourish in the year 1900 ;—and, if he still fail, to the more remote 
posterity of the years 2000 and 3000,—when, these universal and 
eternal topics, will still engage the attention of enlightened Uni- 
versities, in well-peopled districts around the great Lakes of North 
America, and on the banks of the Ohio, Missouri, Mississipi, and 
La Plata. 

“ But he does not despair of success even in his own age, 
Already he has many intelligent disciples, and some in seats of 
authority, who have not the courage to avow their heresies: his 
system, therefore, is making the same circuitous march towards 
ultimate success which the cause of truth is obliged to make on 
every occasion.’’ Preface, p. 10. 


It is indeed impossible but that in the end, a system like 
this mast make its way; for we are told that it “ recom- 
mends itself by sublime simplicity in accordance with all the 
charaeteristics of nature; by universal correctness of ana- 
logy in its applications to phenomena, and by exact corres- 
pondence ‘ with the demonstrable traths of Geometry,’ ” 
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The doctrine of gravitation is the first great point of 
attack. This is exploded as inadmissible, because its sup- 

orters do not attempt to assign a cause to it as a law of 
Nature; and Motion is enthroned in its stead, because M4- 
tion is the mother of Phenomena; or because it may be de- 
fined (and as our readers well know a clear definition is 
invaluable), | 


“to consist in accumulation of Power in a body, the diffusion 
of which, to other bodies, occasions phenomena ; or it may be said 
to be PowER concentrated in a particular body, which it imparts, 
with various phenomena, to circumjacent bodies; or it may be 
called an impulse of force, communicated in a particular direction 
to a body, which impulse it obeys till the force is diffused among 
other bodies.’? P. 35. ! ) 


In a word, we obtain a master-key to Nature if we will 
but believe that in all her operations “ the whole is the effect 
of the intense motion of atoms variously circumstanced in 
rclation to each other.”— Heat, light, evaporation and sound, 
are different species of atomic motion ; and all the processes 
of animal and vegetable life depend on the conversion of one 
species of motion into another. Gas comes next in order as 
the fulcrum for impulses. Hence the revolutions of the 
Solar System, and the planetary and cometary phenomena. 
Hence the action of the sun on the earth and moon, which is 
plainly illustrated by a pretty print of a tambourine moving 
trom A to B. Hence the tides and the changes on the 
Earth’s surface.—Gas, as every body knows, ‘‘isf.7med by 
the circular motions of all, or at least of some kinds of the 
specific atoms of which it is composed :” therefore Gas and 
Motion are sworn brothers, und agree cordially together in 
the same theory. The Scriptural account of the Sretiiin, 
bya very slight correction in the first Chapter of Genesis (so, 
slight that we are surprised Mr. Bellamy has not printed it as 
his own off-hand) may be made to tally with Sir Richard 
Phillips’s Creed. ‘‘ Uf for light we put motion, and read the 
Chaldaic passage, ‘ Let there be motion and there was light, 
and considering light as including its adjuncts, then the pas- 
sage becomes a system of philosophy.” No one can doubt 

Sir Richard Phillips’s affirmation, that Moses ought thus to 
have written: and hereafter it is thus that he must be’read : 
for of all canons of criticism, those are in most general ac- 
ceptation which permit a commentator to alter any passage 
which he does not understand ; or to interpret his author in 
such a manner as will make him mean directly contrary to 
that which he says. | 
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Light, it seems, does not exist per se, and Sir Richard’s 
book, it must be confessed, very strongly confirms this 
position. Light, in plain terms, is only ‘such an affection 
of the rarest gases as affect the rarest atoms of space.” 
Odours, tastes, and sounds also are “regular chemical de- 
compositions and relative actions of the gases.” Electricity, 
galvanism, and magnetism, each and all are gas or iotion ; 
we are not quite sure which, and perhaps it makes little dif- 
ference in the end. . 

The fixation of oxygen is heat; the transfer of its 
motions to hydrogen is light; in the lungs it is animal heat; 
combined with the blood it is vital energy; by turns it be- 
comes red colours, acyte sounds, and acid tastes ; and itis in 
fact an elementary priyciple throughout all nature, “ affecting 
different bodies and senses in peculiar, distinct, and intelli- 
gible (Qu.) modes.” 

‘The X1th Essay “On Animated and Vegetative Nature,” 
presents some interesting physical problems; for example, 
‘If asheep eat a quantity of grass every three months, the 
effect of which is expressed by @, and perspire or evacuate 
two thirds of what it eats, retaining within its system an 
effect equal to one third of what it eats during the preceding 
three months ; what is its law of aggregation!” Again, “ lf 
‘an animal eats a*, and evacuates two thirds a, so that one 
third, the totals of the series may be constantly added, what 
are the results?” We will not deprive our readers of the 
pleasure of working out these ingenious questions for them- 
selves by annexing their answers which Sir Richard has 
obligingly given, 

All our perceptions consist of a “ homogeneous capacity 
of receiving excitation,” from which it is quite evident that 
‘‘ in fact we have really but one general sense.”—Irritability 
is ‘‘an effect of curious and dependant reticulation ;” and 
prussic acid kills immediately, because ‘‘ the form of its atoms 
are (is) unfavourable to motion, cubes, parallellopipedons or 
trapeziums.” Sir Richard, as we expected to find him, in 

his inquiries into Mind, is a steady materialist. We, do not 
question his originality, but surely we have met with some 
such reasoning as the following in the mouth of Pantagrael, 


“ All things~ which do exist, owe their existence to theis. com- 
patibility with other existences ; to the necessary fitness of all ex. 
isting things; andto the harmony which is essential to the exist. 
ence of any thing in the form and mode in which it does exist. 





—_ 


* Qu. hay? Cockney dialect. Printer’s Devil, 
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For, without reciprocal compatibility, without individual fitness, 
and without universal harmony, nothing could continue to exist 
which does exist ; and, therefore, what does exist,_is for the time 
necessarily compatible with other existences, fit or ‘not incompa- 
tible, and in harmony with the whole of co-existent being. Every 
organized existence affords, therefore, indubitable evidence of com- 


patibility with other existences ; and of harmony, in regard to the 
whole.” =P. 3038. 








With “‘ Fate and Necessity” we by no means wish to in- 
volve ourselves, and the very title warns us to bring our task 
to a conclusion. Sir Richard Phillips has our best thanks 
for his volume, which has afforded us no slight amusement ; 
and which we cordially hope will be adopted as the class-book 
of that erudite and mysterious 63eva to whom it is dedicated, 
** Professor ————, of the University of . 




































Art. VIIE. A Review of the Banking System of 
Britain; with Observations on the Injurious Effects of 
the Bank of England Charter, and the general benefits of 
unrestricled Banking Companies. Longman and Co. 





Tre author of this thin octavo seems grievously afflicted 
with the cacoéthes scribendi. Belore venturing .on the 
patience of the public, he made trial of that christian grace 
in the persons ef Lord Liverpool and the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry ; to both of whom he was pleased to address letters 
on the impolicy of restricting the partners in banking com- 
panies to so small #number as six. It appears not whether 
the secretary for foreign affairs deigned to give any answer 
to this patriotic writer ; but Lord Liverpool, engaged at the 
period in question, in investigating the effects of legislative re- 
striction’ on trade, replied, that the consideration of banking 
matters did not come within the range of his enquiries. 
No resource now remained but that of addressing the nation 
at large, through the medium of the press; and we are ac- 
cordingly furnished at a very moderate expense with all the 
information, hints and warnings, which were originally in- 
tended for the exclusive benefit of his majesty’s pzincipal 
servants and advisers. ‘The subject is certainly an inte- 
resting one, and deserves more attention than it seems to 
have hitherto received, at least in this part of the country; 
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where banking speculations have been usually regarded with 
some degree of suspicion, as only a more legitimate species of 
gambling, or as the means of encreasing undaly the power of 
a tory administration. The author of this “ Review of the 
Banking System of Britain,” who appears to be a money- 
changer in some such establishment north of the Tweed, 
marvels greatly at our shortsightedness in the concerns: of 
lucre, and still more at our perverseness in clinging so 
closely to our old modes and manners in the management of 
our wealth. In his remonstrances he is partly right and 
partly wrong ; and for this reason, though we profess not to 
be so deeply conversant in all the mysteries of the Mammon 
of unrighteousness as some of our more evangelical brethren, 
who in a great variety of ways, study to tame and render 
friendly to themselves that Megatherium of bankers and 
canters, we proceed forthwith to lay before our readers the 
main points, in regard to which his counsel savours of wisdom 
and practical knowledge. 

It is known to every Englishman who has ever peram- 
bulated Threadneedle Street, or received a broker's receipt 
for stock transferred, that the famous Bank which bears the 
name of his country, was first established in the year 1694. 
Like the Waterloo Bridge; it was founded by a native of 
North Britain, called William Paterson; and it is remark- 
able and even somewhat mysterious, no reason being any 
where assigned for the fact, that “ no other Scotsman has 
since been allowed to hold the office of director,” in that 
mighty magazine of national riches. However that arrange- 
ment is to be explained, it is worthy of remark that the 
infant establishment under the direction, it is probable of her 
zealous nursing-father, obtained, in her favour, the enact- 
ment of alaw, by which it was provided in the first place, that 
no other banking company shoald be allowed fo issue notes in 
the metropolis, and secondly, that no other banking company 
in any part of England should be allowed to consist of more 
than six partners. The object of this legislative patronage 
was obviously to prevent the possibility of a rival establish- 
ment, either in London or out of it, and thereby to secure all 
the advantages arising from the occupation and management 
of nearly all the spare capital thereafter to be realized in the 
kingdom at large—an object it will be granted, which has 
been completely gained. ; 

As to the expediency of the measure now detailed, at the 
moment it was originally adopted, we presume not to pro- 
nounce any opinion; but as to the impolicy of perpetuating it, 
in national circumstances so completely different, and in a 
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state of society so much better informed with respect to the 
principles of trade and mercantile intercourse, there can be 
no difficulty in arriving at the most decided conclusion. The 
chief disadvantage, attending the privilege at present enjoyed 
by the Bank of England, is the comparative weakness and 
msecurity of all country banks, necessarily arising from the 
imitation of partners. Six persons may no doubt possess 
property sufficient to guarantee the banking operations of a 
populous district; and in point of fact several of the most 
respectable banks both in England and Scotland comprise a 
still smaller number of individuals as responsible partners. It 
is notwithstanding very obvions, that, supposing equal wealth, 
the greater the number of partners in a banking concern, the 
greater is the security thereby afforded to the public; for, as 
every such partner is jointly and severally answerable for the 
issues of his establishment, the whole property belonging to 
all the partners collectively, is thus ar to make good 
their obligations to the holder of their notes. In a concern 
of this kind, for example, where the capital subscribed is 
300,000/. the lender or depositor would find his security in- 
calculably greater, were the said stock held by three hundred 
persons, at 1000/. each, than if it were confined to six part- 
ners at 50,000/. each, because the three hundred persons are 
bound to the whole amount of all their property, which may 
be supposed, at the average, to equal ten times the value of 
their bank-investment, whereas in the case of the six part- 
ners the security to the public is likewise limited by the 
amount of their whole property, which, however, at-the ordi- 
nary rate of things cannot be supposed to exceed very greatly 
the sum subscribed in name of stock. But let us assume for 
‘the sake of illustration, that the six partners have property to 
the amount of 100,000/. each, the security to the Segheier in 
this case does not exceed 600,0002.; whilst; in the other case, 
if we suppose that the three hundred partners are individually 
worth 10,000/.—a much more natural supposition than the 
one just made—the security to the merchant and annuitant is 
not less than 3,000,0002. 

Facts on this subject, however, will go much farther than 
reasoning; and it will be allowed that the system of our 
country banks cannot be good when we mention that, in the 
course of twoyears after the peace, no fewer than two hundred 
of them, or nearly one third of the whole number in existence, 
stopped payment, and involved large districts of the mostactive 
and industrious parts of the kingdom in confusion, distrust, and 
misery. ‘The same was the case in Ireland, where a similar li- 
niitation as to the number of partners precluded that strength 
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and security in the formation of companies without which 
banking operations cannot fail to produce occasional and very 
severe distress, both to the money-holder and to.the merchant. 
In Scotland, during the same period, where the people are 
noted for a speculative disposition and for the rashest adven- 
ture in the pursuits of commerce, not one bank either failed 
or stopped payment. Nota farthing was lost on account of 
a bank, from Berwick to Caithness. Even in Glasgow, 
where so many individuals play at commerce and hazard their 
last shilling on the stake, and where there are several banks 
which issue notes to a large amount, all payable in gold or 
Bank of England paper, no fears were entertained of the 
stability of any one of these establishments. Indeed, we are 
assured by the author of this ‘Tract that only one oo 
of any consequence ever stopped payment in Scotland ; and 
as the property of the partners was worth many times the 
amount of its debts, no ultimate loss could be sustained by 
the public. ‘The concern alluded to is, we believe, the cele- 
brated Ayr bank, instituted about fifty years ago by a number 
of public spirited individuals who set out with the view of 
improving the natural capabilities of their country and ex- 
tending its trade ; but who, from an excessive issue of notes 
to mere speculative projectors, soon fell into embarrassments, 
and, in the course of two years, sunk under a load of obli- 
gations amounting to not less than 800,000/. The estates of 
the partners however were valued at several millions, af- 
fording, of course, a most ample security to the holders of their 
paper. ‘The reader who wishes to know more of the history 
of this bank will find his curiosity amply gratified by turning 
to the first volnme of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, where the 
principles, the management and the catastrophe of that ill-fated 
establishment are set forth at some length. It will be more 
useful however to trace the causes of the following fact, 
somewhat proudly stated by the annonymous writer now before 
us, namely, that the “ Scottish issuing banks have stood so 
firm that, in addition to the preceding, I have been unable 
to learn of more than four instances of stoppages amongst 
them, since the first introduction of bank notes.” 

It cannot escape notice that the sole ground of security 
and confidence reposed in the banking establishments of the 
North may be identified with the ample vouchers for their 
credit afforded by the united property of a numerous body of 
partners or stockholders. In the three chartered banks of 
Scotland, known by the names of the Bank of Scotland, the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, and the British Linen Company, 
the several partners are responsible for the engagements of 
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their respective houses to the amount only of their shares ; 
but in all the other banks whether in the capital or in pro- 
vincial towns, the partners are responsible for the trans- 
actions of their representatives to the full extent. of their 
whole fortunes both personal and heritable. Edinburgh 
alone has twelve banks ; six of which issue notes, and in one 
of which the number of partners amounts to six hundred and 
six. In another, there are eighty-five partners; and it is 
stated that in forming these companies the principle upon 
which the original movers proceed is limitation in the 
amount of the individual subscription, and a considerable 
extension in the number of subscribers. i 
A second advantage resulting from a large joint stock 
company when compared with a small copartnery of three or 
four individuals, is the steady adherence to general rules 
which must be observed by the former, in the management 
and conduct of their affairs. In such a case the business of 
the bank is carried on by persons appointed by the directors, 
to whom they are in the first instance responsible, whilst these 
last are themselves accountable to the court, or public 
meeting of proprietors, for any exercise of discretionary 
power on which they may have ventured. The whole appa- 
ratus of the establishment will therefore move according to 
the impulse of the general mind; and as every individual pro- 
prietor has his all at stake, the proceedings of such a body 
will be uniformly characterized by caution if not by wisdom. 
A banking-company, on the other hand, composed of only 
three er four persons, is necessarily exposed to all the uncer- 
tainty and risk which attend a common mercantile firm. A 
temptation to speculate in the national funds for example, 
may compromise the credit and even ruin the affairs of so 
small a body; when, as it frequently happens, one mind pre- 
sides and directs for all the others, and who, as is not less 
frequently the case, will fearlessly put to the hazard of an 
irretrievable loss, the savings of a thousand industrious 
workmen, on the bare chance of realizing for his house 
the sudden splendour of.a princely fortune. Besides, many 
of our country-banks are engaged in trade, in mining or in 
manufactures in addition to the business peculiar te such an 
establishment; and the interests of the one is not only rendered 
subservient to those of the other, but, in many instances, 
they are’sv involved and connected together that, tho, banker 
stops payment under the designation of the trader, and thus 
prepares a common ruin for every class of his creditors... In 
short, the insecurity of a provincial bank, in many parts of 
England, has become almost proverbial. Industrious persons 
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in the working class and those in the ciass immediately above 
them, have felt their exertions paralized by the uncertainty 
and risk under which they make their small deposits ; and the 
misery, the disappointment, the grief, and indignation ex- 
cited by the failure of nearly two hundred banking-houses in 
1814, 1815, and 1816, justify but too ‘strongly, the’ suspicion 
which continues to be entertained in regard to these esta- 
blishments. : ? 
The main source of this national evil arises from the limi+ 
tation already so often mentioned, of the number of partners 
in banking-companies ; an enactment, which, whilst it gives a 
predominating influence to the Bank of England, condemns all 
similar establishments throughout the kingdom to! weakness 
and distrust. The same indirect -privilege conferred upon 
the Bank of Ireland has, from a general conviction of its bad 
effects, been recently withdrawn ; and ‘accordingly over ‘all 
the sister island, with the exception we believe of ‘the city of 
Dublin itself, unrestricted banks may now be established ‘on 
the same footing as in Scotland. When recommending ‘the 
abolition of the privilege now stated, Lord Liverpool is: re- 
ported to have assigned as a principal reason for discon 
tinuitig it, the similarity supposed to exist between: the 
present circumstances of Ireland, in regard to capital, and 
those of Scotland under the same point of view, at the time 
lier national bank was instituted by act of parliament.) The 
reasoning of his Lordship on this head seems to import; that 
the average wealth of individuals in Scotland and Ireland was 
not such as to enable any six of them in general, to conduct 
banking basiness with safety to the public, whilst the greater 
individual wealth existing in England rendered more than 
six partners altogether superfluous. ‘ But in this argu- 
ment, observes our author, he appears to forget that if indi- 
viduals are richer on the average in England than in ‘the 
sister kingdoms, its banking operations are te peer an 
more extensive; or in other words, that one hundred bank- 
ing-companies, with an average capital of 50,000/., and no 
more than six partners in each, might conduct the ‘money 
transactions of Scotland, as safely as four hundred banks, 
with an average capital of 100,000/. each, and the same 
number of partners, could manage those of England. His 
Lordship seems also to have forgotten the appalling fact that 
in 1814, 15, 16, no less than 200 of the English banks stop 
payment; a recent and unanswerable refutation of all theories 
on the blessings of bank monopolies or restrictions in England, 
whether adopted from the interested views or mistaken in- 
genuity of their supporters.” : . 
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His Lordship upon recurring to the subject, (and no mati 
carries a clearer head than he does to all questions of trade 
and political economy) will pereeive that the plenty or the 
scarceness of capital in any country ought not alone to de- 
termine .the rule for limiting the number of partners, in a 
banking concern: for it is obvious, the safety and welfare of 
the public depend much more upon the stability of such an 
establishment and its continued powers to discharge its 
obligations, than upon the positive amouut of its stock or the 
extent of its issues. The bank which will prove most ad- 
vantageous to a rural district, or trading town, is one of 
which the stock shall be held by a number of individuals re- 
sident in the neighbourhood, every one of whom will take an 
interest in its operations, and by their counsel and infor- 
mation assist the managers, in a safe dishursement of loans 
and issues. A banking-company consisting of two hundred 
partners or share-holders, or even one third of that number, 
men themselves engaged in business or possessing indepen- 
dent property, and acquainted, ‘of course, with the state of 
the country around them, and witb the individuals in it best 
entitled to credit and accommodation, will find itself placed 
upon a foundation so stable, as to reSist successfully, all the 
agitations and concussions of a mercantile society. This, as 
we have already observed, is the principle upon which most 
of the Scottish banks are founded ; and their continued sol- 
vency in the worst of times affords a powerful confirmation of 
the practical good sense, which in that country regulates this 
important branch of business. Amidst all the tluctuations 
incidental to a comparatively poor but extremely enterpris- 
ing population, attempting to rival within the last forty 
years the trade and manufactures of the more favoured por- 
tion of the island, this steadiness and security of the Scottish 
banks, present such an auspicious contrast to the defective 
system of our country banks, that we cannot help participat- 
ing in the amazement expressed by our author, “ at the in- 
fatuation or perversity by which it has been perpetuated.” 
Even in times, he adds, when every other thing, however 
trifling or minute, is more or Jess the object of legislation, the 
almost simultaneous stoppage of one-third of all the English 
banks produced no regulation to prevent a recurrence of 
such evils; and by an unaccountable indifference or fatality, 
Government has allowed a similar calamity to spread misery 
and distrust, still more recently, over the best part of Ireland, 
in disregard of all remonstrances by individuals, against 
the injurious effects attending the restriction of banking- 
partnerships. The source of the evil, as we have already 
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stated, is now removed, no doubt, by the repeal of the law 
which condemned to imbecility and suspicion every bank out 
of Dublin ; and it is to be hoped that the period is not far 
distant, when the Legislature will extend the same benefit to 
England; allowing money transactions, like every other 
branch of industry, to be conducted by joint-stock com- 
panies, without limitation of number, either in their shares 
or their shareholders. ' 

The fluctuation in the number of our country banks from 
time to time, as set forth in a table at the end of the volume, 
furhishes at once a proof of their instability, and a measure 
of the disturbance thereby introduced into the movemebts of 
commerce. In 1812 there were seven hundred and sixty- 
one banks licensed; and, in 1817, only five hundred and 
seventy-six. In 1814, Lincolnshire possessed thirty-three 
banks, which in 1816, were reduced to nine. In Leicester- 
shire there were, in 1814, no fewer than thirteen such estab- 
lishments, whereas, the following year, the number was re- 
duced to eight; and similar variations occur in most of the 
other counties. During the same period, that is from 1811 
to 1818, the fluctuation in Scotland is hardly perceptible, 
and seems to have been confined to what are called agencies 
or branches of the principal banks established, occasionally 
and for temporary purposes, in remote country towns. Frotm 
a table appended to the work before us, it is shewn that, in 
1811, the number of banks licensed to issue notes was one 
hundred and thirty-seven, which number, in 1818—19, was 
only reduced to one hundred and twenty-eight: and the 
number of partners (exclusive of the three chartered banks,) 
was, in the former year, 1,374, and, in the latter year, 1,478. 
The partners in the three chartered banks are said to be 
very numerous, but independently of them, these tables shew 
that the unchartered companies in Scotland have nearly as 
many partners, as the whole provincial banks in England put 
together ; and it is somewhat remarkable, that, when six 
partners are legally allowed, the average number in the Eng- 
lish banks does not appear to exceed three in each: but 
this, as the author remarks, may probably arise from their 
agencies being included in the table as banks, no notice being 
taken of the furmer. 

The insecurity and repeated failures of our country banks 
have produced on the public mind the effect which was na- 
turally to be expected—a strong prejudice against every 
description of banks and a paper currency in general, For 
instance, in the county of Lancaster, containing near a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, there is no issuing bank at all, and the 
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people there seem so determined against the establishment 
of such firms, that there is no immediate prospect of over- 
coming their reluctance and reconciling them to local notes. 
The failure of a large banking-house in Manchester put the 
finishing blow to the little confidence formerly reposed in 
country paper. ‘That populous province has accordingly 
been long supplied with Bank of England notes exclusively ; 
and a short time ago when that establishment ceased to issue 
one pound notes, great quantities of sovercigns were sent 
down to fill up the circulation ; but at length, the Bank re- 
fusing to send any more, much inconvenience was felt in 
consequence, Some persons then suggested the establish- 
ment of local banks, a suggestion which created so much 
alarin, that, in October last, a public meeting was held at 
Manchester, at which, after urging strongly the danger anid 
pernicious eflecis of country paper-money, resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to, against receiving or circulating any 
local notes that might be issued: and a committee was ap- 
pointed, to obtain the co-operation of the people at large. In 
a word, so deeply rooted are their dislike and fear of country 
bank-notes, that the traders of Lancashire willingly submit 
to the expence of bringing Bank 4f England paper from 
London to Manchester, at which,last town that paper has 
frequently been sold at a premium of ten or fifteen shillings 
per centum. 

The same degree of alarm appears to prevail in Ireland, 
even now when there is no cause for fear; for, it is said, the 
capitalists of that country have not availed themselves to any 
extent, of the recent permission to establish unrestricted 
banks. We are told that the great commercial city of 
Limerick, containing about 70,000 inhabitants, has been 
actually without any bank whatever, since the failures about 
ten or twelve penne ago, and that its merchants are, at this 
moment, unde? the necessity of sending their bills for dis- 
count to Dublin, a distance of eighty-five miles, and receiv- 
ing at considerable risk and expence, Bank of Ireland notes 
for the proceeds. Indeed, in the south and southwest of 
Ireland there appears to have been a total want of local 
banks ever since the desolation which overspread that rich, 
but ill-managed country, owing to the almost universal failure 
of its banking establishments. 

It is not without justice, therefore, that our author ex- 

oses the futility of the arguments, sometimes found in the 
mouths of those, who advocate the propriety of restriction 
in regard to the number of partners in banking associations, 
on the ground that such restriction leads to the increase of 
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these bodies, and induces each of them to exercise a keener 
rivalry with the others, and thereby to afford a readier ac- 
commodation to the public than they would otherwise be dis- 
posed to give. These effects, at least, have not hitherto 
been produced in Lancashire or Limerick. But we main- 
tain, that no good has ever resulted from the multiplication 
of small banks, either to the merchant or to the industrious 
mechanic. Have we not had frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving that, when two or three inferior houses of this kind 
started up in a small country town, so far from studying to 
oblige the public they thought of nothing but to depreciate 
one another's credit; and by picking up the notes of an op- 
ponent and creating a run upon his firm, they often brought a 
run upon all, and so involved themselves and. the surround- 
ing neighbourhood in a general embarrassment or sweeping 
bankruptcy. Besides, if there be any real advantages 4at- 
tending limited partnerships, no bar will be opposed to their 
formation by thé repeal of the law, which at present prevents 
more extended associations. Such companies, to use the 
words before us, will not be suppressed, but, on the contrary, 
will be left in the enjoyment of the most unbounded liberty 
to employ their utmost intelligence, wealth, and credit, in 
competition with the more extended establishments likely, 
in such circumstances, to spring up around them. 

Inthe mean time, more than one plan, it should seem, is in 
contemplation to evade the operation of the restrictive law : 
and among others it was proposed to establish a bank at Ber« 
wick, with only the legal number bl rym actively and 
nominally concerned in it, but backed by the security of a 
chartered bank of great wealth or by pledges of landed pro- 
perty belonging to holders of stock, and committed. so as to 
vuarantee the transactions of the company to the fall extent 
of their issues’and obligations. ‘This proposal has,’ we are 
led to believe, been relinquished for the present; and; in- 
deed, to us it does not appear necessary to substitute 
any new scheme whatever for their old method of agencies 
or branches, and by means of which, we are told, some 
of the Scottish banking companies have contrived to push 
their business, and the circulation of their notes, over al 
portion of the north of England, particularly around Carlisle, 
Newcastle, Berwick, Appleby, and Aluwick, and even into: 
some parts of [reland, where the local banks are not'in good 
repute. ah : 

Being mere theoretical persons, we pretend not to know 
all the reasons for which it gg good to the Legislature 
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of the country to continue the restriction already so ofter 
mentioned in this article. The Bank of England, so power- 
ful and so rich, no longer needs—if she ever needed—to be 
recommended to public confidence by a privilege which, 
whatever may have been its operation ia her favour, has 
proved excessively prejudicial to all the inferior establish- 
ments throughout the kingdom. Asan instrument of finan- 
cial operations in the hands of Government, it is, no doubt, 
peers ree that the great copartnery now alluded to should 
enjoy suitable protection against undue competition in the 
metropolis of the Empire ; and for this reason we would de- 
precate all interference with the Bank of England in the city 
of London, and even in the immediate neighbourhood. Her 
notes should alone be issued and circulated in this great mart 
wf commerce and centre of trade. But in the country gene- 
rally, and particularly in the large manufacturing and ship- 
ping towns of the northern counties, as the Bank of England 
eannot conveniently minister te the wants of the merchant, 
and suit herself to the varying. exigencies of trade, so her 
privileges should cease, and give way to arrangements sug- 
ager by loeal necessities, and which would soon be effected 

y individual enterprize. In short, let the restriction expire 
iy every quarter where it exists enly todo mischief; but to 
prevent any sudden recoil, let the relaxation be confined, if 
thought necessary in. the first instance, to the counties north 
of the Humber and Mersey, and westward of a line drawn 
from Portsmouth to Chester. ‘The example of Scotland has 
completely proved that banks may be instituted on principles 
which will render them as steady and secure as the Bank of 
England itself; and why should the manifold advantages at- 
tending such establishment be denied to the richest, the most 
commercial, and, in every respect, the most important part 
of the United Kingdom! At all events, an attempt will pro- 


bably be made to evade the law, if it shall not be annulled, for, 
says the author, 


_ A gentleman in the north of England, with whom I have cor- 
respondéd on this subject, was so impressed with this method of 
counteracting the injurious effects of the Bank of England charter, 
as to have seriously intended the formation of a banking-company 
with not more than six partners, but permanently guaranteed 
by respectable individuals, to a fixed extent each; and as little 
or no interest is allowed by many English banks.on the current 
accounts of their customers, 1 recommended to him that he. should 
propose an allowance: of three, four, or five per cent. interest on 
all sums under a certain amount deposited with the bank. by its 
guarantees as an inducement to. their becoming such, which could 
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not render them partners. It is probable, therefore, if not in- 
stantly abolished, that the restriction will be so evaded, in a short 
time, as to render the remaining twelve years of the Bank’s charter 


less remarkable for provincial bank failures than any similar period 
of the last forty years, &c, &c.”* 


We cannot, however, accede to the principle on which 
the author recommends the proposal of an indemnity to the 
Bank of England to induce that body to relinquish their 
charter at the present moment, and consequently to permit 
the instant establishment of unrestricted banks; not only in 
all the counties and towns of the kingdom, but in the metro- 
polis itself. Making all allowances, and desiring us to re- 
collect that the abandonment of the charter will not prevent 
the carrying on of a great business, he thinks 150,000/. or at 
the most 200,000/. a year, ‘‘ a fair indemnity for the remain- 
ing currency of its charter, were the Bank now to give it up.” 
But, it is needless to observe, this is a point which will not, 
and which ought not, to be brought under discussion. No 
modification of the charter should exclude the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street, as she is jocularly called, from the 
privilege and advantage of supplying London and its vicinity 
with all the necessary paper the inhabitants may require for 
the wholesome purposes of a free circulation. 

As an inducement to form unrestricted banks in country 
towns, we have to mention, on the authority of the banker 
now before us, that the largest as well as the sntallest of 
these copartneries north of the Tweed allow from three to 
four per cent, interest on every sum exceeding 5/. or 10/. 
which is deposited with them; that they repay, whenever 
required, the whole or part of such deposits, free of all 
charges of commission, and in many cases in sums so low as 
one, two, or three pounds to the humbler class of deposi- 
tors—these sums being generally lodged in what are called 
Interest Receipts; that the interest is paid as often as is re- 
quired, but this is not usually more than once or twice in a 
year, unless the deposits are very large; and yet that with 
all this liberality and accommodation the original stock of 
those banks, in most instances, is selling at an advance of 
50, 100, 200, 300, or 500 per cent , and some. even so high 
as 1200 per cent. It is farther stated, that the deposits in 
all the Scottish banks collectively, are supposed to amount 
to twenty millions sterling. As an instance of their skilt 
and success in managing money matters in the north, the 
author gives us the history of a bank commenced in a Scot- 
tish town, “a considerable number of years ago,” with a 
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44 M’Queen’s View of Northern Central Africa. 


nominal capital of two hundred shares of 500/. of which only 
150/. per share, or 20,0002. in-all, was then paid up ; and no 
subsequent calls were ever found necessary. Their average 
dividend has been eight per cent. besides occasional bo- 
nuses; and for some late years, successively, they divided 
GUl. per share, besides placing 50,000/. to their account of 
undivided profits, from which account they have laid aside 
8501. per saftey or 170,0001., to form an addition to their 
original (paid up) capital of 30,0007. They had lately above 
550,000/. lodged with them at 3 per cent. interest, which, 
with an extensive circulation, enabled them to advance 
160,0002. on credit accounts—150,0U0/. on current bills—an 
equal sum on Exchequer bills—and to hold 60,0007. in Bank 
of England stock, besides large investments in the funds. 
‘Their shares, although opposed by three other respectable 
hanks and bank branches, were lately selling at 1,400/., being 
1,250/. more than they originally cost. Many similar ex- 
amples, it is added, could be given of banking prosperity 
among the unrestricted companies of Scotland: and it has 
been already remarked again and again, that a failure, or 
even a stoppage amongst them is almost unknown. Only 
four instances are on record since bank notes were first put 
in circulation. Let our political readers mark and learn, 
and submit to draw profit from the experience of their 
neighbours. 

‘This ‘‘ Review of the Banking System” contains a great 
deal of miscellaneous matter not at all connected, so far as 
we can see, with the main subject of the book. It may pos- 
sibly be of incalculable use to the bill-dealer and money- 
changer ; but being ill-written and incoherently set down, we 
fairly lost patience in attempting to force our way through 
it, and therefore we adventure not to analyse its contents. 
Legat judeus lucro inhians. 








Art. IX. 4 Geographical and Commercial View of 
Northern Central Africa: containing a particular 
Account of the Course and Termination of the Great 
River Niger in the Atlantic Ocean: with Maps. By 
James M ueen. S8vo. 288 pp. 10s. 6d. Blackwood, 
Edinburgh. 

Arr. X. Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, made during 
an Excursion in that Colony in the Year 1820. 8vo. 
208 pp. 7s. 6d. Murray, 1821. 


Mr. M’Queen’s book is purely hypothetical, and therefore 
may be dismissed in a few words. It is but just, however, 
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to premise, that his hypothesis, whether ultimately it shall be 
proved correct or not, is powerfully supported by a mass of 
facts, collected with great labour and diligence, from a variety 
of sources. Mr. M’Queen is a fire-side traveller (and this is 
no disparagement to him, for Dean Vincent and Major, Ren- 
nell were so also) who it seems has read every thing that has 
been written about the Niger; and being warmed by the 
subject, has presented the public with his own theory of the 
course of this enigmatical River; and, moreover, has sub- 
mitted to Ministers a very comfortable project for annexing 
the continent of Africa as a snug province to Great Britain. 

According to this gentleman’s belief, the outlet of the 
Niger is to be found in the Bights of Biafra and Benin ; 
bearing in it all the waters of Central Africa, from 10° West 
Longitude to 28° East Longitude. The length of the stream 
in its windings is about 2600 British miles, the greater part 
of which is navigable. ‘These points being once ascertained, 
the consequences will flow naturally from them. 


“ To explore Central Africa to its deepest recesses—to acquire 
the command and control over the whole of its trade, we require 
only two great stations: first, an insular one near the grand estuaty 
of the Niger; second, as the river has several navigable estuaries, 
another station in the interior is necessary, either where the stream 
divides.or unites, as may be found most eligible or most healthy. 
With these we command the whole trade of Northern Africa, from 
the source of the Senegal to Darfur, and from Bornou to Benin. 
A third station, at the Rio Lagos, would give us the command of 
the trade into the deepest recesses of the Kong mountains. If ships 
cannot navigate to all these more distant parts, we know that 
boats, and vessels of a magnitude sufficient to render the convey- 
ance of goods cheap, expeditious, and easy, can and do. Steam- 
boats could navigate to the most distant parts—to Balia, to Bornou, 
and Dar Saley. ‘Ten, twelve, fifteen, or twenty days, would serve 
to reach Timbuctoo, and the most distant parts from our interior 
settlement. Steam would impel them upwards ; the current would 
bring them down without any expense of fuel. Coals could be 
carricd out cheap ; wood can be had in abundance. Who can cal. 


culate the advantages that would result from such an intér- 
course ?”’ P, 173. 


The island of Fernando Po is the insular situation which 
Mr. M’Queen selects ; and this, it is thought, holds out a 
prospect of advantageous settlement to the British; having 
been successively abandoned by the Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards. Boussa, the spot at which Mungo Park’s last 
expedition, unhappily, terminated, is equally well fitted for 
the inland depét. Rocks and rapids, it is true, interrupt the 
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navigation at this place; but it is on this very account the 
key of the whole river. A trifling land carriage only would 
be requisite ; and little more can be necessary for complete 
success than the unfurling of the British flag. 


“* Under the mighty shade thereof, the nations would seek se- 
curity, comfort, and repose. Allies Great Britain would find in 
abundance. They would flock to her settlement, if it had the power 
and the means to protect them. ‘Ihe resources of Africa, and the 
energies of Africa, under a wise and vigorous policy, may be made 
to subdue and controul Africa. Let Britain only form such a 
settlement, and give it that countenance, support, and protection, 
which the wisdom and energy of British Councils can give, and 
which the power and resources of the British empire can so well 
maintain, and Central Africa to future ages will remain a grate- 
ful and obedient dependency of this empire. The latter will be- 
come the centre of all the wealth, and the focus of all the industry 
of the former. Then the Niger, like the Ganges, would acknow- 
ledge Great Britain as its protector—our King as its Lord.” 
P. 178, 


[tis quite provoking to think that his Majesty’s ministers 
and the commercial world should ‘be so besotted and be- 
nighted, so deaf to the calls both of humanity and policy, as 
to prefer the sacrifice of lives and the failure of expeditions 
in the search after a dry matter of fact, to the smooth and 
easy course which lies before them, by a placid self-surrender 
to Mr. M’Queen’s golden dreams. 


THE writer on the Cape of Good Hope, is an absolute 
visitant of that Colony, and he has put together, in a lively 
and pleasant manner, a variety of information on its statis- 
tics, manners, and habits, with which, for the benefit of our 
readers, we shall proceed to make free. 

The roads up the country from Cape. Town, are in general 
good and hard, but as tortuous and meandering as if queen 
Nitocris herself had laid them down. ‘Through the moun- 
tains which bound the peninsula, only two passes. are prac- 
ticable, French Kloof, and Hottentot Holland Kloof; and 
even these would be ill adapted to an English chaise and 
pair. The wind rusbes down their channels in terrific gusts ; 
the waggons which cross them oscillate seconds, and the 
oxen which draw these waggons, far from observing the 
monotonous dulness of their European brethren, are com- 
pelled to jump from rock to rock. ‘The country immediately 
beyond is mountainous and thinly peopled. Here and there 
are scattered a few settlers ; and among them are to be found 
more than one unhappy Englishman who has been allured by 
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the promise of a “ beautiful and romantic retirement,” held 
out in the Cape Gazette. One hundred miles easterly, are 
many good substantial boors, who seem to have every thi 
before them but a market for their produce. 'Though jealous 
of the English system of farming, they are sufficiently hos- 
pitable to man and beast: mutton and potatoes swimming in 
sheep’s-tail fat, rice-milk, and sour bread form the rapid sup- 
per which they hurry over almost on the threshold of bed. 
Fleas all night, coffee and a pipe in the morning, and a 
hearty kiss from the women at parting, complete the bill o1 
fare. For all this entertainment no money is asked. Then 
own countrymen never pay at all, and a rix dollar, which b 
the exchange is less than two shillings English, more than 
covers the whole expence liberally from a foreigner. 

The boors are for the most part tall, large, and corpulent ; 
the last quality is the result of their gross feeding and 
grosser indolence. Instances of longevity among them ‘are 
extremely rare; their manners are neither coarse nor offen- 
sive; they wear Wellington trowsers made of sheep-skin, 
and they floor their houses with cow-dang. 

In their agriculture, the Dutch are but a few degrees re- 
moved frem primitive barbarism.—Their waggons, which 
carry about a ton weight, are drawn by sixteen and some- 
times by twenty oxen. ‘The greatest part of their land con- 
sists of sheep walks, and the arable is allowed to exhaust 
itself by an unassisted succession of the same crops—one 
field was shewn the Writer which had borne wheat seventeen 
years running without manure. ‘The corn is tramped out 
by the whole stock of horses belonging to the farm; they 
relieve each other generally by five and twenty at a time ; 
and requiring the attendance of fourteeu men, to perform, 
uncleanly and imperfectly, that which the threshing machine 
will execute thoroughly in the same time with no more than 
eight hands. 

The straw, by this process, is reduced to powder, and the 
grain is plentifully mixed with sand and dirt. Oats, vege- 
tables, and fruit are inferior to our own; the natural grasses 
are either sour from too much rain, or scanty and burnt up 
by too mach sun, Potatoes are watery, and turnips run im- 
mediately to seed. 

The native cattle are bony, long-legged, and bad milkers : 
but a dairy never forms part of the Cape establishment. The 
price of a good ox is thirty rix dollars ; but a stall-fed beast 
in Cape Town, will fetch a shilling or eighteen pence per 
pound. The sheep are wretched beasts, with frizzly hair ; 

and, as is well known, like the Hottentot women, from their 
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youth up, with a tendency to run to fat in tail. This un- 
natural appendage, which drains the rest of the carcase, has 
been known, after a drive of two hundred miles from the inte- 
rior, to weigh 25 pounds ; and it commonly averages from six 
to twelve. The horse is not an indigenous animal, but the 
breed is a mixture of Spanish and Arabian, introduced from 
Java; small, active, spirited, and capable of enduring great 
fatigue. Their prices in the interior, are 100 rix dollars, and 
upwards. At Cape Town, they fetch twice that sum. 

As to fruits, we are somewhat at aloss to determine, whe- 
ther the Colony possesses any ornone. We are told, that 
‘almost all the European and tropical fruits are to be found 
here, and in abundance ;” and in the same breath, that ‘‘ the 
pine-apple has been brought here from the Mauritius, but 
does not thrive in the open air. The English currant and 
gooseberry have been tried, but without much success, and 
the climate is too warm for the cherry and the plum. The 
common hazel and filbert, and the raspberry tree (bush) are 
seen in only one gardenin the colony.” These deductions ap- 
pear to us somewhat fearfully to diminish the sum of ‘all 

the European fruits.” ; 

The Nazaritic vow would be no mortification to us, if the 
Cape of Good Hope were the only Mother of Wines. We 
utterly abhor and abjure her uninspiring and ungenerous 
draughts ; and we can scarcely write or whisper their names, 
without tasting the smack of their adulterous twang upon our 
lips. The reason is sufficiently clear. ‘‘ The grapes, ripe and 
unripe, sound and unsound, with stalks and filth of all kinds, 
are pressed together.” But even without this, we are told there 
is some latent defect which hitherto has baffled inquiry. It 
is a singular fact, that the grape of Constantia loses its supe- 
rior quality at half a mile distance from one particular farm. 

The Dutch magistrates possess a discretionary power, 
which, however it may oppose John Bull’s disrespect of per- 
sons, we have no doubt is eminently useful in practice. 


“« A gentleman had occasion to complain before the chief ma- 
aagtens of Cape Town of the conduct of an English farrier, in what 
e conceived to be the unwarrantable detention of his horse. The 
man was clamorous in his defence, and offered immediately to make 
an affidavit in support of it. ‘ Silence, sir!’ said the magistrate ; 
* this gentleman’s word is worth more than all your affidavits.’ He 
was an impudent rascal, and the magistrate knew it.” P. 78. — 


The police also exceeds our own in activity. 


‘¢ The police are allowed fire-arms and cutlasses, which they use 
at their own discretion. Not long ago, one of the police was sent to 
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apprehend the carpenter of an Englisk brig, then lying in the bay, 


who had refused to obey orders. The man offered some resistance, - 


and the officer immediately shot him dead through the neck, This 
was conceived a proper execution of his duty.” P. 85. 


Primogeniture confers no privileges. Divorces may be ob- 
tained on the grounds of domestic unhappiness. But the state 
of conjugal morals is at the lowest ebb of degradation. 
The husbands keep slave girls, and the wives cherish cicis- 
béos ; all is taken in good part; and as the hope of posterity 
forms the chief inducement to marriage, parties frequently 
meet on experiment; and, unless there.is a reasonable pros- 
pect of realizing the chief object of their wishes after a season, 
they enter into a mutual release, and try their fortunes else- 
where. : 

The settlers from this country arrived in Algoa Bay at the 
commencement of the rainy season last year (1820.) Such 
stores as could be spared were furnished by the governor for 
their immediate accommodation ; but many of them, though 
luckily the season was unusually dry, suffered not a little in 
their encampment. ‘The prevalent opinion at the Cape is, 
that the new settlement will fail ; but the writer befure us, who 


reasons with acuteness, augurs more favourably of its suc- 
cess. 


‘*¢ An emigrant may be supposed to embark upon an expedition 
of this sort from one or other of the following motives, Either he 
is anxious to emancipate himself from the troubles which an increa- 
sing family, the difficylties of the times, or other causes, may be 
fast entailing upon him. He may for this purpose collect a small 
capital from the sale of his effects, and expect, with resolution and 
industry, to procure a comfortable and independent subsistence, 
and to leave his children what he could not at home,—a good tract 
of land, which will secure them at least from want. Or he may 
look upon the Cape as a rising colony, where a grand field is open 
for enterprizing exertion, where a man may grow rich, and retire 
in a few years to his own country, to enjoy the fruits of his in- 

ustry. 

. Or, in fine, he may, as I suspect to be generally the case, en- 
tertain a sort of compound expectation, partaking of both the 
former. 

«* Surely a man leaving England from the first of these motives, 
cannot be ultimately disappointed. If his party be well selected, 
and he possess a few hundred paunds, to defray the first expences, 
his land will procure him the means of subsisting, and this is nearly 
all he can look forward to. It must be confessed, he has to combat 
the discontent of his people, the inefficiency and tardiness of the 
laws to remedy this evil, which | have elsewhere noticed, and 
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the disadvantages of a climate, where the rains * sometimes ccase 
to fall for a whole season, and the scanty supply of water is dried 
up. With the exception of the last calamity, which is more pecu- 
liarly the curse of Africa, these or similar difficulties are to be en- 
countered to all new settlements, and have been a thousand times 
overcome ; and it is to be observed, that no attempts have hitherto 
been made to remedy this nattral deficiency of water, by sinking 
wells, or other artificial means. Experience only can decide how 
far this difficulty can be got over. 

‘** But to the settler, whose hopes are not bounded within such 
reasonable limits, whose object is the attainment of wealth, and the 
retiring after a few years of labour with the fruit of his industry, 
more serious obstacles will present themselves. In a new country 
like the present, where all will be landed proprietors and growers, 
he cannot look forward to any internal trade, till the mechanic arts 
aml manufactures are introduced, which must be the work of a long 
Japse of years.” P. 127. 

‘* The resolute and persevering efforts of the intelligent farmer, 
peregy of a little capital, whose party has been well selected, will 
vardly fail of obtaining for himself and family a comfortable, 
though not a luxurious subsistence, and a comparative affluence, 
with freedom from solicjtude, to what that class of the community 
are now enjoying at home. He will probably have opportunities of 
gradually extending his possessions, and his children will inherit a 
fair portion of mother earth, which will pour out its fruits in abun- 
dance. As population increases, and a gradual approximation tq 
refinement and luxury takes place ; as the artificial wants of society 
demand a supply ; an internal commerce will be slowly set on foot, 
and may open to succeeding generations the avenues to opulence.” 
P. 134. © : 


These remarks are to be understood however as applying to 
agriculturists principally, and these in fact formed but a small 
part of the new colony. The emigrants consisted chiefly ot 
half pay officers, tradesmen, clerks under government, and 
journeymen manufacturers. One gentleman brought with him 
a printing press ; the wife of another was followed by a sedan 
chair. ‘Two professors of music were among the party ; which 
was not likely to be “‘ urged unwept in long night,” fora 
poet was numbered in its ranks, bearing a letter of introduc- 
tion from the Laureate of England to the Governor of Hotten- 
tot and Kaffer-land. + 

A single passage more deserves attention; it is one proof, 


among many others, of the restless proselytism which animates 
our sectarians. 


one - ee a 





* « [t has been observed, that the rains fall about once in seven years ; but in 
some parts of the colony once im five years.” 
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** His majesty’s ministers were particularly anxious that clergy- 
men should accompany the expedition ; conceiving, no doubt, that 
the encouragement of religion was the best method of insuring ha- 
bits of industry and sobriety. Whether by design or accident it is 
difficult to say, but in addition to the regular clergymen provided, 
there was a most copious sprinkling of preachers, to grace the new 
settlement with their eloquence, and disperse the light of God. How 
far the efforts of these gentlemen are likely to be beneficial, may be 
collected from thejr practice on shipboard, where these religious 
parties, as they were termed, were embarked. There was constant 
discussion, with dissensions and divisions innumerable—‘ satis elo- 
quentiz, gapientia parum’-—an incessant ranting about virtues, 
with no endeavour at the attainment of any. Such ignorant pre- 
tenders are not likely to diffuse the mild lessons of Christianity, or 
to benefit the cause of social order.” P. 138. 


A few useful hints to emigrants, and a chapter on St. 
Helena, which contains nothing pew, conclude this little 
volume. The writer of itis a man of sense, cultivation, 
and reflection ; who evidently observes with keenness, and die 
gests his observations with good taste, He may furnish an 
useful lesson of modesty and moderation to the immense 
vulgar of quarto tourists. 








Art. XI. Essai Géologique sur (Ecosse. Par A. Boué, 


Docteur en Medecin, Membre de la Societé Wernerienne, 
&c. &c. Paris. 


Ir is a somewhat remarkable occurrence in the history of 
modern science, to review in this part of the kingdom a geo- 
logical work on Scotland, written at Paris by a native of 
France. The northern of Great Britain, no doubt, and 
particularly that portion of it which extends from the river 
Forth to the Shetland isles and the Hebrides, presents one of 
the finest fields for geological research to which the attention 
of the European philosopher can any where be attracted ; and 
it is therefore, not at all surprising that an ingenious foreigner 
should avail himself of an advantage known and highly valued 
abroad, though hitherto not sufliciently appreciated by the 
native student. ‘The mountains of Argyle, Inverness, Ross, 
and Aberdeen afford specimens of the oldest rocks and the 
most primitive arrangements recognized by the system 
builders on either side of the question; whilst the vallies 
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which separate those Alpine ranges, and the plains which are 
nourished by the unceasing waste of their mineral stores, ex- 
hibit also the most recent forms of alluvial deposition. The 
disciples of Werner and the followers of Hutton are alike at- 
tracted to the naked and savage regions of the granitic and 
porphyry formations of the highlands; and either class of 
theorists find their tenets confirmed and their speculations for- 
tified by contemplating the gigantic masses and the perpen- 
dicular cliffs of Ben Nevis and Caerngorm. But the late inves- 
tigations of Macculloch and Boué supply ample proof that the 
interesting country now specified is not yet balf explored, 
and, moreover, that many of those who preceded them, as 
geological travellers have examined nature as partizans of 
an established school rather than as lovers of knowledge. 

Mr. Jameson of Edinburgh, to whom Dr. Boué has dedi- 
eated his Essay, set the first example of a geological tour in 
the northern parts of this island. We are perfectly aware 
that Mr. Williams, the author of the *“ Mineral Kingdom,” 
had visited many parts of Scotland before the Professor of 
Natural History just named, appeared as a scientific tourist : 
but every body knows that Williams was a mere practical 
miner, and though a man of great ability and operative skill, 
entirely ignorant of mineralogy, viewed at least as a branch 
of geognostic enquiry. In truth, systematic mineralogy has 
been but a very short time cultivated in any part of this 
kingdom ; and the study of the earth’s surface, as founded on 
an accurate knowledge of its principal ingredients, has been 
cultivated during a period still shorter. The ‘ Geological 
Travels” of Jameson produced, indeed, much valuable infor- 
mation theretofore altogether unknown, and opened up a 
path of investigation which has since been pursued with 
much zeal, by several distinguished writers ; and yet it cannot 
be pateenare Aas that his attachinent to the school of Freyberg 
influenced considerably the result of his enquiries, and gave 
a decided bias to his reasoning on all the facts which pussed 
before him. Since that period, geologists have gradually re- 
linquished theory and gained ground in real knowledge. Dis- 
covery, has, in a great measure, banished the intrusive spirit of 
hypothesis from our class-rooms, our memoirs, our transactions, 
and essays ; and Dr. Boué tells his patron, as a compliment 
to his good sense and modesty, that the regard to geological 
investigations, ‘‘ leur obscurité seule vous a engagé 4 renvoyer 
d'année en année la publication de vos observations, pour 
examiner de nouveau les faits, et pour pouvoir les expo- 
ser a la fin avec toute limpartialité et lexactitude qui 
characterisent vos ecrits.” 
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Before we proceed to an analysis of this “ Essai Géelo- 
gique,” we think it incumbent upon us, in these evil days, to 
state distinctly to what extent and under what points of view, 
we regard such enquiries as not only perfectly safe, but even 
legitimate subjects of philosophical curiosity, and calculated 
so far as they go, to answer those general ends for the attain- 
ment of which men may laudably devote their time and 
talents. We require not to be told that certain suspicions, 
not altogether perhaps without foundation, have been enter- 
tained against modern geologists as persons, who, to say the 
least, indulge freely in loose and unguarded language, and 
bring forward speculations which are supposed to have a 
tendency to shake the faith of the young and the weak in the 
inspired writings, particularly when considered as a record of 
the divine procedure relative to our globe. The charge im- 
plied in this statement, is not, however, if properly weighed, 
to be confined to Geology. Every branch of natural science 
is open to the same abuse; and the writer or teacher, ac- 
cordingly, who is injudicious enough to question the Mosaie 
Chronology on the ground of supposed geological pheno- 
mena, will derive as little respect for his Bible from the 
sublime contemplations of astronomy, from the study of 
optics, or even from the wonders revealed by comparative 
anatomy. ‘The fault is in the man, not in the subject. 

Every person will acknowledge that the study of minerals, 
like that of plants, of flowers, or of shells, is perfectly in- 
nocent in itself. Even the next step, which leads the student 
to trace the connection of simple minerals in forming rocks, 
and beds, and strata, as constituent parts of the earth’s surface 
will not be pronounced more dangerous to religious belief than 
an enquiry into the physiolegical principles which explain the 
growth, the propagation, and the uninterrupted suceession of 
the several members of the vegetable kingdom. ‘The arrange- 
ment, the distribution, the aflinities and the relations of 
rocky bodies assuredly involve in their stady nothing more 
profane or atheistical than the heaths and the mosses which 
blossom.on the mountain whose composition they determine, 
and to whose stormy summit they afford at once an ornament 
and a protection. It has no doubt been insinuated, that the 
changes to which the crust of the earth has been subjected, 
cannot ail have taken place within the limited period which 
in the Bible is assigned to its existence. But have not infidel 
astronomers likewise insinuated, that there are faets re- 
corded in the annals of their science which could carry back 
not only the era of our globe, but even the history of man, to 
a much more distant beginning than can be measured: by 
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58265 years? Have we not had laid before the public eye, cal- 
culations of eclipses, and inferences drawn from the precession 
of the equinoctial points, which if boldly announced would 
stagger all our chronology sacred and profane, and give man 
a duration as the tenant of this globe, totally inconsistent 
with the best authenticated records?) Geology, we admit, 
has been employed by similar hands to similar purposes ; 
notwithstanding we are perfectly satisfied that where there 
is no predisposition to sceptical sentiments, the study of the 
earth and the study of the stars will inflame rather than cool the 
feeling of devotion natural to any pure heart. If an undevout 
astronomer be justly accounted mad, an infidel geologist may 
as justly be suspected of the same moral derangement. 
Whatever may be thought of the age of our earth, re- 
garded simply as an unorganized mass of mineral substances, 
it is abundantly clear that, as the habitation of man, its history 
is not more ancient than that given in the books of Moses. 
The beginning of society, the origin of all human institutions, 
the rise of families and nations, the invention of arts and 
the progress of science, the laws, the manners, the dress, and 
the dwellings even of the first men are stiil before us, and can 
be traced back to a period considerably within the limits of 
scriptural chronology. Even the appearance of the. earth 
itself, as has been well shown by Cuvier, demonstrates that 
the lapse of time intervening between our own days and the 
epoch of the great Flood is by no means greater than the Pen- 
tateuch defines it; and thus the faith of the Christian is to 
a certain extent illustrated by the conclusions of geology. 
Upon examining into the various parts of the outer coat of 
the earth, itis, no doubt, manifest, that some portions of it are 
older than others; that the granitic and schistose formations, 
fur example, have greater antiquity than those of the shell, 
limestone, and alluvial rocks. ‘This is a fact that no one can 
deny who has paid even the slightest attention to the most 
common appearances. But age in this respect is entirely 
relative. We say that one mountain-rock must have existed 
before some other rock occupied its present place ; but no 
geologist takes upon himself to pronounce that the former 
must have existed 10,000 years, and the latter only 6,000, or 
pretends to expound a chronology, which shall set forth to 
his reader the dates and periods at which the several pro- 
cesses of nature, directed by Infinite Wisdom, arrived at their 
completion. Viewed in reference to such questions and con- 
jectures, Geology gives no more encouragement to sceptical 
fancies than is given by Botany; which sees amidst the 
debris of the temperate zones the petrified remains of tropical 
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plants ; or by Anatomy, which is even now busy tracing the 
vestiges of an animal kingdom long extinct, by comparing 
its relics with the structure of modern zoology. The facts 
now alluded to, place beyond all doubt the existence of a 
great catastrophe, which at a remote period involved in a 
common ruin the animal and vegetable reigns, and which 
seems also to have impressed deep marks of its fury en the 
more impassible frames of the highest mountains, and on the 
mineral deposits which lie hid in the bosom of the earth, 
The astronomer, the botanist, the anatomist, and the geolo- 
gist proceed upon the same grounds in their several attempts 
to trace the operation and the effects of those stupendous 
physical causes which the Almighty employed to punish the 
wickedness of man; an enquiry, it will be confessed, which 
has no natural tendency to alienate the mind from the recog- 
nition of divine power, or to bluat its perceptions of divine 
justice. 

We have already adverted to the distinction which has 
been sometimes claimed by geologists, between considering 
our globe as an aggregation of gnineral substances, in the 
chaotic state, and reviewing its history as the abode of man ; 
and our readers cannot fail to be perfectly aware that this 
distinction has been allowed hy several learned and pious di- 
vines of our own church. These theological writers conceive, 
that after the materials ef the earth were created, which 
event tovk place “‘ in the beginning,” an indefinite period re- 
volved, during which the earth was still ‘‘ without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep ;” and that 
it was not until it pleased the omnipotent Creator to make 
man, that a habitation was fitted up for his reception, illu- 
mined by the sun, and covered with plants and flowers. 
This is, no doubt, a mere hypothesis, and which will, of 
course, be received or refused, according to the particular 
principles of biblical interpretation by which it shall be tried. 
Still, there is certainly no impiety in the supposition. A 
man may accede to it, and yet make no sacrifice of that re- 
verence which he owes to revealed truth ; and a man may re- 
ject it without any suspicion of a heterodox tendency, or 
sceptical object. But, after all, the geologist has no need 
to solicit any such concession, fur he has no concern with 
the absolute age of the earth, and even very little with the 
comparative antiquity of its several portions, as they now 
present themselves on its surface. The main object of his 
investigations is simply to ascertain the composition of rocks, 
their distribution and ‘association as parts of the terrestrial 
shell ; and all this can be done as satislactorily upon the basis 
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of the Mosaic cosmogony, of which the date is unquestioned; 
as upon the infinite series of ages, and countless millions of 
years, in which the Hindoo chronologer allows his imagina- 
tion to ran riot. 

So much in the name of defence for the much abused and 
calumniated study of geology. It is, we repeat, entirely harm- 
less in itself; and we will add, the stadent who finds in it 
food for the depraved appetite of infidelity, will be seen to 
rove, a heartless sceptic, over every other field of natural 
science. 

As to its utility, the test of every modern pursuit, we have 
the usual claim to urge in its behalf, that it expands and 
liberalizes the mind, gives grand views of God’s power, and 
opens up an additional channel through which to approach 
that mighty working which so closely identifies nature with 
her Divine Author. In regard to practical knowledge, and 
the command of the physical qualities of matter as subservi- 
ent to the uses and ornament of life, geology bears nearly the 
same relation to the various arts of mining, metallurgy, and 
even agriculture, that alchymy bore of old to the arts 
which depend upon chemistry. The mineralogist has made 
discoveries extremely valuable to the artist and manufac- 
turer; and the geognost in his researches into the affinities 
of beds and strata, has accidentally thrown great light on the 
fossil riches with which they are diversified, and thereby 
added to the available wealth of extensive provinces. But, 
in a werd, suflice it to observe, that wherever the hand of 
God can be traced, the mind of. man may be profitably em- 
ployed ; and that in proportion as the secondary: causes em- 
ployed by the adorable Creator are revealed to human know- 
ledge, the power of man and his dignity will receive a cor- 
responding increase. 

We now proceed to Dr. Boué’s performance ; a work of 
very considerable value, both as a record of facts, and as an 
ingenious effort to place geological Ji one 0 on a rational 
and intelligible footing. ‘The author professes to follow the 
dogmas of Werner as the foundation of his system, and, in 
various parts of bis book, fails not to express his amazement 
at the absurdities of Hutton ; and yet it somehow happens 
that his views have a nearer affinity to the doctrines of the 
Edinburgh physician, than to those of the Freyberg miner. 
On the main points of controversy, indeed, the origin of gra- 
nite, of porphyry, and of all the denominations of trap, he 
holds with neither school; for whilst he claims an igneous 
origin for most of the unstratified rocks, he strenuously op- 
poses the notion of a central fire, and the whole process of 
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injecting liquid greenstone and melted granite among the 
more ancient deposits. ‘These considerations, however, 
would be premature at present, though we may observe, in 
passing, that a review of them will constitute the chief part 
of our article. In the mean time let us take the information 
which the Doctor is pleased to give us in regard to his means 
of knowing fully the subject on which he writes ; there being 
a sort of prejudice or misgiving in most minds, when a fo- 
reigner undertakes to communicate instruction, relative to 
the things of one’s own country. 


‘‘ Amené par des circonstances accidentelles ‘en Ecosse, J’al 
profité de mon sejour dans ce pays, pour tacher d’y saisir les traits 
caracteristiques des ses habitans, pour admirer sis beaux sites, et 
pour apprendre a connoitre ses predaietidnn végétales et minetales, 
Guidé par les legons des savans d’Edinbourg, et muni des instruc- 
tions qu’ils donnent avec tant d’affabilité aux etrangers, j’ai fait, 
pendant plusieurs années, des voyages a pied dans differentes pro- 
vinces de ce royaume, et j’ai trouvé partout des alimens a ma cu- 
riosité ; ici c’etoient les habitudes antiques des bergers Caledoniens, 
qui m’offraient un contraste frappant avec celles des habitans des 
cétes, affrontant chaque jour la mort pour appaiser leur faim, ou 
avec celles de ces bruyantes villes manufacturieres du midi de I° 
Ecosse; 14 je ne pouvais cesser d’admirer Ja majesté des formes 
des montagnes, et les bords enchanteurs de ces lacs et baies sep- 
tentrionales ornées de ruines qui rappellent tant de souvenjrs, &c. 
&c.—C’est aprés ainsi parcource une grande partie de la Caledonie, 
et aprés n’avoir eté guere arréte dans ces excursions que par les 
pluies et les vents, seule intemperies du climat doux et humide de 
ce pays, que je crus avoir recueillé assez de faits pour pouvoir me 
hazarder a produire au jour, &c. &c. et pour esquisser a grands 
traits les principaux faits geologiques de |’Ecosse, et preparer 
ainsi aux ouvrages classiques qui ne peuvent pas tarder a sortir de 
la plume des geologues Ecossais, ct surtout de celle de leur chef.’ 


The Essay of Dr. Boué is divided into three parts: the 
first of which is devoted to a general view of the Physical 
Geography of Scotland, including also a few remarks on its 
hydrography ; the second embraces a very full account of the 
different formations exemplified in the geological structuré 
of that country ; whilst the third comprehends a rapid sketch 
of the geognostic constitution of the surrounding countries, 
England, Ireland, France, and the Scandinavian peninsula, 
together with some theoretical considerations founded on 
the general survey now desoribed. 

The first part is extremely well drawn up, and shows an 


intimate acquaintance with the localities of Scotland; but 
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how interesting soever it may be to a foreign reader, and 
even indispensable to his comprehension of the subject 
about to be discussed, it can’ have no attractions for an Eng- 
lish geologist, to whom the whole is necessarily familiar. We 
therefore proceed to the second division of the Essay, enti- 
tled “* De la Structure Geognostique de I'Ecosse.” 

It will surprise the systematic student, who has been all 
his life accustomed to three principal formations, the primi- 
tive, the transition, and the secondary or floetz, and who may 
have perceived that Dr. Macculloch reduces the whole to 
two leading orders, to find, in the work now before us, no 
fewer than ¢en formations. ‘These, according to our author, 
are the formations (terrains) of granite, of gneiss, of mica- 
slate, of porphyry, of chlorite quartz and clay slate, of 
gray-wacke, the red sandstone, or coaly formation (grés 
rouge ou houiller) the later /imestone and sandstone, the vol- 
canic formation, and, lastly, the alluvial. ) 

This portion of the book, highly interesting and useful as 
a guide to the actual structure of the Scottish mountains, 
admits very imperfectly of an intelligible abstract. It con- 
sists, in fact, of a series of extremely minute descriptions of 
particular localities, according to the character of the rocks 
which prevail in them—details which must be presented en- 
tire, or altogether withheld. For example, we are told that 
the number of groupes or insulated portions of granite and 
sienite in Scotland amounts to about nineteen; every one 
of which has characters so peculiar as to require a separate 
delineation ; and forthwith all the minutie of their structure 
are recorded with a faithful and unwearied hand. We can- 
not encounter the fatigue of a recapitulation, but we assure 
the juvenile student that he will find his labour amply re- 
paid by the acquisition of much valuable knowledge. 

Next follows le lerrain gueiss, on which we are sorry to 
observe the author loses himself completely. Blindfolded 
by some wag who writes occasionally in the Geological 
Transactions, and who chose to deny the existence of gneiss 
as a rock distinguishable from granite, the polite Frenchman 
did not allow himself to perceive that more than half the 
country over which he travelled (a pied, too) north of the 
‘Tay is composed of gneiss as the fundamental deposit. The 
writer in question, who, we believe, was Dr. Macculloch, 
has since discovered his mistake, and admitted the usual dis- 
tinction in primitive rocks; but Dr. Boué, who seems, on 
this occasion, as also on some others, to have used his pre- 
decessor’s legs as well as his eyes, adheres to the opinion 
first given, and has, consequently, in his geological map of 
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Scotland, laid down the gneiss district as consisting of mica- 
slate, Nearly the whole country from Dundee to Caithness 
is, in the map, coloured with the tint of micaceous schist— 
a circumstance, we confess, which creates a certain degree 
of doubt as to the actual and personal inspection of that ex- 
tensive field by the industrious author now before us. Nor 
is our astonishment lessened when we find Dr. Boué placing 
as subordinate to the mica-slate those vast masses of gneiss 
in Ross and Inverness-shire, so clearly pointed out and de- 
scribed both by Professor Jameson and Dr. Macculloch. 
We leave him, however, to settle the dispute with ihe able 
geologists now named, to neither of whom, we believe, is any 
part of that wild region altogether unknown. 

The third formation is that of mica-schist itself, which the 
author, according to the views just given, assures us “ oc- 
cupé le plus de place en Ecosse, puisque o’est la roche do- 
minante qui donue un caractere si uniforme a toute cette 
partie de ce royaume, au nord du pied meridional des Gram- 
pians, et assujatit ses habitans aux babitades et au genre de 
vie qui ont toujours distingué le rasé et belliquaux montag- 
nard Ecossais, des habitans des plaines.” 

The facts and observations arranged under the above head 
are remarkable for perspicuity, making due allowance for the 
specialties of nomenclature. 

Between the mica-slate and clay-slate Dr. Boné places 
the porphyry formation; acknowledging at the same time 
that he does so without possessing any very distinct ideas as 
to its precise geognostic situation. 

We recommend to the young geologist a careful study of 
the several sections devoted to the red sandstone and coal 
formations ; the latter of which is not improperly considered 
as subordinate to the other. ‘The trap rocks, which occupy 
certain portions of that formation, and about the origin of 
which so much controversy has been maintained between 
the two dominant classes of geologists, are very minutely 
described by Dr. Boué, and, generally speaking, with won- 
derful accuracy. We ourselves have examined most of the 
ground in question, and read several tracts illustrating) its 
singular structure, written by keen partisans of each of the 
rival theories; and we willingly do our aathor the. justice to 
declare that his details will be readily received by Wernerian 
and Hiuttonian, how little soever they may be disposed to 
adopt his conclusions. 7 

Under the head of ‘Terrain de calcaire et de grés, pos- 
terieurs au grés rouge, ow terrain de calcaire a gryphites,” 
Dr. Boué opposes hunself boldly to Dr. Macculloch on the 
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ground assumed by the latter, relative to the identity of pri- 
mitive and secondary limestone. From the fact, observed 
by him in one of the Hebrides, that limestone, having alt 
the ordinary characters of that which is called primitive, 
passes into the stratified or secondary, he not unnaturally 
inferred that their origin must be the same. He imagined 
also that he observed organized remains in the former; a 
circumstance which, if well established, would certainly 


warrant the inference which that ardent enquirer is so will- 
ing to found upon it. 


“ Enfin,” says his antagonist, ‘‘ entrainé par les idées inge- 
nieuses du Docteur Hutton, et n’ admettant pas Ja division des. 
terrains de transition il se satisfait plus vite qu’un autre: il croit 
avoir suflissamment prouvé l’union intime de ces calcaires, et ne 
s’occupe plus que d’expliquer toutes ces anowalies par la chaleur. 
des nappes ignees de sienite ou de trapp, mais malheureusement 
la theorie Huttonienne elle méme nous servira en partie a lui 
dter ses points d’appui. D’abord, si la chaleur de roches en 
fusion etant la cause de |’etat cristallin de ces calcuires, l’on pour- 
rait s’etonner pourquoi ils se trouveroient melangées de: parties 
suppostes intactes: mais j’abandonie cette difficulté; j’admets 
que M. Macculloch a bien deviné Porigine de la grande masse 
christalline, que l'inegalité de chaleur de ces anciennes laves a 
produit ces anomalies et méme que l'idée bizarre de laves cachées. 
sous les roches peut etre employees dans les cas les plus extraor- 
dinaire ; mas ce que je lui conteste, faute de preuves, c’est que 
la chaleur et la pression la plus intense puissent changer tellement 
la conposition d’une masse minerale qu'un calcaire terreux mélé. 
de sable devienne un calcaire cristallin melangé de silice, d'argile, 
de magnesia, et renfermant des amas de serpentine transparente.”” 


There is a very long article on “ le terrain volcanique’—a 
formation which is said to bear a striking analogy to those 
of indisputably extinguished volcanoes, ‘This deposition is: 
almost entirely confined to the western coast of Scotland, 
where it is said to constitute a considerable portion of the 
Hebridean isles as well as of those in the Frith of Clyde, and 
even to extend itself into the great valley which separates 
the Grampian range from the grey wacke mountains of the 
south. It would be impossible to tollow the reasoning of the 
ingenious author throughout this interesting section without 
stating the principles of his geognostic theory, because as his: 
views, as far as they are peculiar, rest solely on the origin of 
basalt aud the other trap rocks, they are ever and anon 


brought forward by him whilst describing the geological 
features of the several districts in which they occur. In the 
pursuit of his hypothetical speculations he, of course, comes 
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‘occasionally into collision with Dr. Macculloch and other 
members of the Huttonian school; and it is extremely amus- 
ing to a neutral reader to observe how far, in his eagernéss 
for victory, the ai of his language is at variance with 
his suspicions of inaccurate statement and bad logic on the 
art of his antagonists. After a stout conflict with Messieurs 
acculloch, Buckland, and Conybeare in regard to the na-’ 
ture and origin of chert or flinty-slate, he expresses himself 


‘as follows. ‘ Mais le geologne qui se defie autant des idées © 


trop erronées du Docteur Hutton que de la partialité sys- 
tematique de certains eléves de ecole de Freyberg, essaiera 
tous les moyens possibles pour approfondir fa nature de ces 
roches et il verra bientét qo’elles rentrent dans une classe 
de produits tout a fait differens qui, malgré les descriptions 
quon en a données, sont encore peu connis.” 

When describing the country around Edinburgh, Dr. 
Boué fearlessly throws down his glove to the whole school of 
Wernerians, now flourishing in that neighbourhood, not 
excepting even “le chef de lecole” himself. The coal field 
which surrounds that city, and extends to some distance from 
either shore of the Forth, presents many groupes and isolated 
masses of trap rock; and these the Huttonians have pro- 
nounced to be distinct specimens of the igneous or plutonic 
formation, whilst the disciples of Werner are no less obstinate 
in describing them as depositions from an aqueous solution. 
Our author differs from both, and maintains that the rocks in 
question are volcanic, and formed while as yet the crater 
whence they proceeded was under the level of the surround- 
ing sea. It is clear, says he, that the hill called Arthur Seat 
is a volcanic mass, resting upon the inferior beds of the coal 
formation, with which it may perhaps be connected, notwith- 
standing its singular position; though, adds he, it appears 
more probable that it makes a part of the later deposit, to 
which are attached more or less intimately the rock of the 
castle of Edinburgh, eminences of Craig Lockart, the basalts 
situated still further to the West, and even the obtuse cones 
of Dalmahoy, &c.&c. After having thus unfolded the struc- 
ture of this groupe, if, he continues, one goes to examine the 
basaltic mass which extends from east to west, and upon which 
is built the most ancient part of the city of Edinburgh, there 
will be found a great mass of unstratified volcanic rocks, 
which, resting on a basis of that sandstone peculiar to the 
coal formation, begin to appear between Salisbury Craig and 
the Calton-hill, and rise gradually towards the castle, where 
they attain the height of $35 feet above the level of the ad- 
joining Frith. ‘“ Mais d’ou est venue cette lave? doit-on 
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supposer qu'elle est prés de lendroit dont elle est sortic, ou 
est-ce une portion d’une grande coulée? Vers quel cdte se 
dirigeait ce courant igné, et quelle est sa liaison avec la 
masse trapienne du mont Calton? telles sont les questions 
qui se presentent a Tesprit, et aux quelles on ne peutrepondre 
ave par les apparences presentées par les anciens courans de 
ave. 

This is unquestionably a near approach to the opinions of 
Dr. Hutton, whose whole theory began with Arthur Seat, 
and never proceeded much beyond it. Following the rule of 
Virgil’s peasant, he fondly conceived that all the mountains 
on the face of the earth were iike the proud little hill which 


towers above the smoky roofs of Edinburgh. a 


«¢ Sic canibus catulos similes, sic matribus hados 
Noram.” | 


The Wernerians, too, have taken their main position on 
that celebrated eminence, and still seem determined to defend 
it to the last; well knowing that if they yield basalt, green- 
stone, and trap-tuff to the enemy, granite, porphyry, and 
even sienite must soon share the same dishonourable fate, 
and all their conquests and their glory will disappear from the 
earth. What value must the the head of the Edinburgh 
school now set upon the complimentary assurance of Dr. 
Boue, that “j'ai mis a profit les interessantes legons de all. 
Jameson, et j'ai suivi dans mon travail les principes de son 
ecole.” ‘The Professor must indeed be amazed at this appli- 
cation of his principles, so completely subversive of all the 
conclusions which he is wont to found upon them ! 

Passing over the ‘‘ terrain d’alluvion” which presents no- 
thing either new or striking, we advance to the third part of 
the work, containing, among other things, the author's ‘* con- 
siderations generales theoriques.” 

In the first place, Dr. Boué scouts the Wernerian idea of 
universal formations. He admits indeed that rocks of the 
granitic form (granitoides), constitute the base of all the de- 
posits (depots) which, rising above the sea, give existence to 
Scotland ; and yet in the very same page he denies this pre- 
eminence to granite properly so called. There is, says he, 
but a very small number of granitic masses which have all the 
characters necessary to place them under the deposit of 
gneiss; and he goes on to specify the district of Braemar, 
and three or four other localities as the only instances in Scot- 
land of a truly primordial granite. Perhaps the author is 
not aware that the Wernerians of 1821 have modified con- 
siderably their opinions in regard to the primitive rocks; no 
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longer insisting on separate or distinct formations of granite, 
gneiss, mica-slate, and the other members of that series, but 
rather choosing to view the whole as. the result of a simul- 
taneous crystallization. Whether the same notion will be 
extended to the transition rocks we presume not to say; 
not knowing on what principle of chemical deposition the 
structure of the grey wackes and sandstones of that order 
can be satisfactorily explained. Leaving all subordinate 
points, however, the Doctor at length arrives at the main 


question, Quelle est Torigine des terrains ecossais? How — 


can one reasonably explain to one’s self, in the actual state of 
human knowledge, this successive formation and their cha- 
racters? 

As to the older formations nothing is attempted, and we 
readily enter into the justice of the author’s remark, that geo- 


logists have generally begun with the primitive rocks, of 


which they could not experimentally acquire any knowledge ; 
and, having established their theories on that unknown 
ground, they descend to the later formations, and insist upon 
explaining their nature and origin, upon the theoretical prin- 
ciples which they had gratuitously assumed in regard to the 
more ancient, Itis, as he properly calls it,a march from the un- 
known to the known; a mode of procedure which covers with 
voluntary darkness a great variety of facts which nature has 
vouchsafed to bring to light. ‘Thus, because the granitic 
rocks of the primordial class are ascribed hypothetically toa 
chemical deposition from an aqueous menstruum, the tra 
rocks of the newest order must have a similar origin. This 
absurd rule pervades all their speculations. If, for example, 
the crystalline substances enclosed in certain trap rocks be 
advanced as a proof of the intimate connection of these last 
with volcanic products, the thorough-paced geologist will 
exclaim, that resemblances go for nothing, because, forsooth, 
almost all the same minerals are found in the primitive rocks. 
Is it not, says Dr. Boué, as if a person who knew only a few 
words of English were to set himself to read Shakspeare, and 
endeavour to guess, without the help of a dictionary, the 
meaning of the terms which were anknown to bim; and then 
to apply his pretended knowledge, founded upon a few con- 
jectures more or less ingenious, to the exposition of the Vicar 
of Wakefield ! 7 | 
The Doctor’s method of conducting geological researches 
is infinitely more philosophical than that which generally 
obtains. He founds his procedure on facts, and never trans- 
gresses the limits ofa reasonable analogy. Beginning with the 
grey-wacke formation, and proceeding to the red sandstone, 
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he ascribes their “— to the operation of causes which are 
still in existence and partially active,—the influence, namely, 
of water whether tranquil or-in currents, in dissolving rocky 
bodies, and in scattering their debris over the adjacent plains. 
The characters of both the formations now specified seem 
clearly to determine the source whence they sprang. ‘The 
nature of their ingredients and the manner of their aggre- 
gation at once denote their aflinity to more ancient bodies, 
and carry back their origin to that remote period when the 
great waters covered the surface of our globe. 

In like manner he endeavours to proceed from the known 
to the unknown in regard to the trap rocks which present 
themselves so abundantly in the red-sandstone formation. 
Finding that volcanoes produce rocks bearing a striking re- 
semblance to the deposits in question, and even in some in- 
stances exhibiting a strict identity of matter as well as of 
structure, be thinks himself warranted to conclude that the 
trap formations have likewise had a voleanic origin. To 
ae out this point, therefore, it is only incumbent upon him, 
as he justly conceives, to establish the similarity now spoken 
of, between rocks avowedly volcanic and those which he 
wants to prove such ; and to remove whatever physical ob- 
jections may be imagined to oppose themselves to the exist- 
ence of volcanoes at the epoch of the trap formation. In this 
attempt he stands almost alone, for although ‘ un nombre 
assez considerable de geologues anglais reconnaissent bien 
la volcanicité des roches dont nous parlons, mais imbus des 
idées erronces du Docteur Hutton ils sont enclins a croire que 
les laves de ce temps n'ont pas couleés comme a present, en 
consequence ils les font arriver de mille manieres au miliey 
des roches, et leur font produire des effets qui n’existent pas: 
dans la nature, od quis’expliquent de la maniere la plus sim- 
ple, suivant les idées des volcanistes.” 

In establishing the identity of the igneous origin of the 
trap rocks, found in the red-sandstone formation, and of such 
rocks as are allowed to be volcanic, he insists upen the simi- 
larity of the composition, and the mineralogical structure of 
these two substances, the resemblance of the minerals which 
they embody, and thirdly, on the similarity of their position, 
et de presque tous leurs accidens. . 

As to the first particular, every one, says he, has recog- 
nized in the trap rocks of the red sand-stone formation, feld- 
spar, oxidulous titaniferous iron, quartz, mica-hornblend, 
and even many persons of an opinion opposite to that which 
he holds, allow there is to be found in these rocks augite 
and even olivine. But supposing this to be a mistake, and 
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that augite does not exist in them, he asks whether there be 
any product whatever, clearly aqueous in its origin, which 
presents to us an assemblage even of the other minerals. 
There is not one. I know well, he continues, that recourse 
may be had here to the old objection that mineralogical ap- 
pearances are deceitful, and that even if this identity of com-' 
position were proved, it might still be regarded as possible, 
that the same rocks which in one case are formed from water, 
by procipietion, tex in another case, have been formed by 
means of fire; on the principle that these two agents have 
equally the power of forming certain siliceous de apr 
But the question here does not respect mere fragments of 
rocks ; it turns upon the general composition of two mineral 
masses ; and until it shall be shewn that water has naturally 
the power of precipitating, on some occasions, feldspar, 
mica, and titanated iron, I shall think myself entitled, says 
the author, to regard all attempts to explain the origin of 
such productions on the aqueous principle, as mere dreams ; 
or at least as consequences drawn, in the first instance, from 
theoretical ideas, in respect to the primitive rocks, and after- 
wards applied to throw light on later formations which ought to 
be better known than the others whose properties are adduced 
to explain them. Since one is allowed to make conjectures, 
it seems wiser in prosecuting a theory, to explain geological 
problems upon the ground of facts which nature presents 
every day, in her regular operations, than to imagine mira- 
cles, or changes in her immutable laws; as even these, if 
admitted, would be altogether inexplicable according to our 
actual knowledge whether of chemistry or geology. 

Besides identity of composition, he proceeds to shew at 
some length, that the trap rocks and the volcanic, have almost 
all the same properties—the same structure tn the great and 
in the small—and that they embody the same crystals, ‘‘ En 
un mottout ce que jai dit sur la position geognostique des 
couches felds-pathiques et trappéennnes du gris rouge . Ecos- 
sais, et en particuliere de ces depéts charbonneux, vient a 
l’'appui dé Vidée de leur origine volcanique.” 

Ascending towards the eae rocks, Dr. Boué applies 
the same principles to explain the origin of trap in the grey 





wacke formation, usually esteemed the oldest of the tran- 
sition series. He denies the existence of chemical precipi- 
tates in that order of rocks. The pudding-stone, connected 
with grey wacke, like grey wacke itself are, says he, “‘ des 
roches aggregées,” that is composed of the debris of prior 
rocks, accumulated by the agency of water in the neighbour- 
hood of the more ancicnt mountains, much in the same way 
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as we see delias formed at the mouths of large rivers, 
or banks of sand deposited at the entrance of extensive 
hays. The trap rocks here. are, according to our author, 
likewise decidedly volcanic ; and the same arguments, drawn 
from composition, structure, position, and imbedded mine- 
rals, which were used to establish the identity of the floetz 
trap and the known products of volcanoes, are repeated 
with slight modifications under this lead to effect the same 
object, in regard to the transition trap. 

Entering the region of the primordial rocks, Dr. Boué 
detects the operation of the same causes, and attended with 
nearly the same results. All the schistose depositions, and 
more especially the quartz and chlorite slates, are pronounced 
mechanical; that is, an aggregation of the debris of more 
ancient rocks united in a certain base and held together by 
a particular cement. ‘* En eflét, beaucoup de roches quart- 
zeuses et chloriteuses semblent presenter dans la maniere de 
icar aggregation et les fragmens qu’elles contiennent, des ca- 
ractéres si evidens d’aggregation mecanique que plusieurs 
geologues les ont classées parmi les grauwachés, quoique tous 
ne soient pas de lopinion que je viens d’emettre”” The same 
principles are immediately extended to clay-slate, mica-slate, 
and gneiss. ‘This last rock, like all the foregoing, is com- 
posed mechanically of the ingredients of a mineral body still 
older than it. It is made up of the constituent parts of granite ; 
being in fact neither more nor less than a stratified granite, 
and imbodying the mineralogical substances which are de- 
rived from granite. In a word, the unstratified rocks, granite, 
sienite, and porphyry are volcanic, and were the first formed 
of all the bodies which compose the great mountain ranges 
of the earth, and serve as points of attachment to which 
all our continents adhere, and from the materials of which 
all our land is derived. On these views, by no means ori- 
ginal, rests the geological theory of Dr. Boue, which he gives 
briefly in the following sentences. 


‘Les roches granitoides primitives, d’aprés les idées que je viens 
d’emettre, auraient formé d’abord des grandes masses de granite as- 
socices avec quelques amas porphyriques et sieniteques dont nous 
n’apperceyons que rarement les restes, et d’on seroient derivé en 
partic, par des destructions posterieurs, le terrain du gneiss, pendant 
la formation duquel des coulies de differentes roches se seroient 
intercalies entre ces aggregats. 

“ Des eruptions volcaniques se seroient ensuite renouvellies 
peut-¢tre avant ou au milieu de la formation du miga-schiste, et au- 
roient aussi-donné lieu a des ames, des coulees et quelques filons 
graniliques ou sienitiques, et pendant ou aprés Ja formations des 
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voches quartzeuses et chloriteuses auroient eté formés ces amas de 
sienites ou de roches granitoides si abondans en roches porphyri- 
ques, et accompagnee aussi de quelques filons qui sont des fentes 
remplies par les laves dans leur'marche, ow bien lateralement au 
moment du soulevement des masses, et les ramifications qu’elles pre- 
sentent quelquefois, feraient presumer que les roches n’etaient par 
encore entierement consolidées au moment de leur formation. 

‘“* Ces idées theoriques feraient donc deriver la formation de la 
croite du globe de quelques lois generales simples et encore ac- 
tuellement existantes, et l’explication de I’ origine de toutes les masses 
minerales se trouverait de presque donnée en disant que la croiite 
du globe est composée d'une’ succession de roches non stratifices 
de formation ignée et des roches stratilicies que l’eau a formé me- 
chaniquement ou chemiquement avec les premieres produits, ou avec 
des substances provenant des animaux, des plantes, ou des sources 
encore actuellement inconneues.” | 


We have said that these views are by no means original. 
They are, in fact, the very same which Dr. Knight of Belfast, 
has advanced in his ‘‘ New Theory of the Earth ;” proceed- 
ing equally on the ground of a modified Huttonianism, and 
abjuring alike all deference for the founder of the plutonic 
school. Can it be possible that Dr. Boué has not read Dr. 
Knight’s book? There is not inany part of his Essay the 
slightest allusion to the ‘‘ New Theory,” although published 
a year before the ‘* Western Isles” of Dr. Maceulloch, the 
‘‘ apparition subite” of which work seems to have given a 
new character to the labours of the Parisian geologist. Such 
a coincidence is at all events remarkably striking, and, if 
entirely accidental, appears to indicate a new era in geog- 
nostic research ; the same views occurring at the same time 
to authors who had nothmg in common besides the natural 
objects to which their studies were separately directed. 

The opinion that the stratified rocks of the primitive class 
were formed from a mechanical deposition of older rocks, 
suspended in an aqueous solvent or vehicle, has been held by 
several geologists of great name. We find in Jameson's Mi- 
neralogy of the Scottish isles, that Ferber and Pallas ob- 
serving appearances of granitic masses and schistus passing 
into each other in the Russian mountains, supposed that 
gneiss, mica slate and clay slate were formed from the detrs- 
tus of granite. Dr. Macculloch, too, in several passages 
addressed to the Geological Society, has expressed his belief 
that some of the primitive rocks, particularly quartz and 
mica-slate, will be found to have had a mechanical origin, 
and to have derived their materials from the ingredients of 
rocks still more ancient. Perhaps, however, it is to these 
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very writers that Dr. Boué alludes when he says, ‘‘ quelques- 
uns ont deja méme ¢té convaincus de la necessité de rejéter 
plusieurs de ces masses non stratifieés parmi les produits 
ignées ; ces personnes la n’ont qu'un pas a fuire pour étre de 
mon avis et de celui de M. le docteur Hutton.” 

We have not time to peint out the numerous objections 
which might be urged against the principles on which the 
theory now before us is constructed. Several of them are 
suggested and even stated with sufficient candour by the 
author himself; but although stated fairly they are not an- 
swered satisfactorily. Indeed, in the present state of our 
knowledge both as to the nature of mineral substances, taken 
separately, and as to the effects reciprocally produced -by 
their combination in mountain rocks, and above all, in regard 
to their relations to the two powerful agents, fire and water, 
which are employed in determining their form and distribu- 
tion, we cannot venture upon the slightest approach to 
theory, without incurring the hazard of contradicting our- 
selves and provoking the severest criticism at the hand of 
others. 

It is but justice however to observe, that Dr. Boué’s no- 
tions in regard to the origin of the trap rocks so abundantly 
scattered in the red-sandstone and independent coal forma- 
tions, have the singular merit of relieving the geologist from 
the difficulty which attends the fact of successive layers or 
beds of sandstone and greenstone being found in the same 
deposit. In Salisbury Craigs, for example, a locality already 
so often alluded to, there are alternate beds of the two rocks 
above specified, presenting themselves in repeated succes- 
sion, and preserving a distinct parallelism throughout the 
line of their junction. 

Neither the Wernerian nor the Huttonian has been able 
to derive from the principles of his theory, a satisfactory or 
even an intelligible explanation of this fact. The former 
assures us, that the water which at one time surrounded the 
globe contained in solution the ingredients both of green- 
stone and sandstone, and upon the recurrence of certain ‘cir- 
cumstances which in some hidden manner influenced the con- 
dition of that solvent, it deposited first the one rock and then 
the other; resuming this periodical formation at intervals ap- 
parently equal. The Huttonian, on the other hand, main- 
tains that the greenstone was injected from below, between 
the several beds of sandstone, separating this last into 
layers, and filling up the space therehy occasioned with beds 
of meHed trap, which in many instances are thicker than the 
portions of sandstone by which they are divided. This ac- 
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count of a physical phenomenon, by no means rare in any 
part of the world, is so extremely ridiculous, not to say un- 
philosophical, that it covered the whole theory whence it 
sprang with very arene contempt. The hypothesis of a 
submarine volcano echangas at intervals its feldspar, horn- 
blend, and augite, and forming beds of trap, upon which 
the superincumbent water, charged with siliceous and alu- 
minous earths, deposited a layer of sandstone, to be alter- 
wards covered with a fresh stream of lava Mowing under the 
pressure of the ocean, carries with it much plausibility, and 


precludes most of the objections which assail the doctrines 
of Hutton and of Werner. 
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